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THE NEW YEAR. 
: om 


The year just closed has been an eventful one to 
this country. It has witnessed the completion of 
the first century of our national existence, and 
the gathering of all nations within our borders to 
see the results of our national growth, industry 
and ingenuity. 

It is hardly our province to speak of the great 


g | Tesults accomplished by the country at large, but 


if we simply confine our review to our own indus- 
try, that of gas manufacture, and the branches 
of science more intimately connected with it, we 
may find much to be satisfied with and much yet 
unexplained which will furnish material for re- 
search and inv: ions in the future. At the 


was unknown, to-day there is something like 70 
or 80 millions of dollars invested in itsimmediate 
manufacture in-this country, to say nothing of 
the many other millions invested in the manufac- 
ture of the various apparatus and supplies which 
the business demands. At the beginning very 
little attempt was made at purification, but the 
necessities of its use has created, so to speak, a 
class of scientific men who have devoted years of 
careful study to the chemistry ot gas making, un- 
til to-day the impurities of coal gas are kept with- 
in the narrowest limits. At first it was conducted 
ina kind of ‘hap hazard” method that led to 
very uncertain results. Now, the prudent, com- 
petent gas manager can predict his results with 
almost absolute certainty. This is not the result 
of chance, but of careful study and constant ex- 
periment, which has enabled those who have de- 
voted their time to the matter to determine the 
fixed laws that govern the whole process from the 
beginning to the end. 

It is only by carefully studying these results, 
and becoming familiar with these laws that a gas 
works can be successfully managed to-day. The 
constant tendency is toa reduction of price. The 
demand for this reduction is constant and urgent, 
and it can be met only by a more scientific pro- 
ceedure in the conduct of the business by which 
every element of unnecessary cost shall be elimi- 
nated, and every means for improving the quality 
be made available: 

Within the past few years Associations have 
been formed, both in this country and in Europe, 


for the purpose of mutual instruction and im- 


provement, and the various matters that have. 
been discussed by these various meetings have 
been of great benefit to the profession in general. 
But there remains much to be done, Many and 
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great changes are likely to oceur in the future, as 
in the past, and he who would not be left behind 
in the race must keep himself posted with passing 
events, and must, above all, make himself fami- 
liar with the fundamental principles which under- 
lie the business, in order that he may be able to 
discriminate between change and progress. For 
instance when one hears statements of results 
which, when figured out on a_ legitimate basis, 
show that more pounds of gas are made from a 
ton of coal than there are pounds in the ton of coal 
itself, it is evident that mistakes have been made 
somewhere. Conclusions are not to be jumped at, 
Sourd reasoning, from correct premises, is much 
more satisfactory in the end. 

The experience of others may easily be made 
object’of this Journal, In the year now commenc- 
ing we would urgently ask all interested in the 
advancement of the science of gas-making, to 
make our columns a medium of communication 
between themselves, and that they would, through 
them, enter more largely into the discussion of 
the various points that are constantly arising in 
daily practice. Wewish the gas makers of the 
country to take a personal interest in their Journal, 
and to contribute to its usefulness and its success, 
There are many ‘‘little things” occuring con- 
stantly that are but fractional illustrations of 
general principles that are not sufficiently famili- 
ar to many, and which, when stated, would be 
the means of affording instruction of the very best 
kind. At the close of this—the first year of our 
connection with the Journal—we would. ackzow- 
ledge the many courtesies extended, and the many 
obligations we are under, for the efforts of some in 
making the paper a good one : and we sincerely 
trust that, while these efforts are continued, many 
others may be ready and willing to contribute 
their mite or their might to make this Journal 
creditable to all. ‘ 

In closing, we would wish our readers a ‘* Hap- 
py New Year,” and trust that success and:pros- 
perity may attend them, not only through ‘this, 
but through all succeeding years. 








CHEMISTRY IN AMERICA. 


During the last year there was formed in New 
York City a society of chemists, under the title 
of ‘‘ The American Chemical Society.” . Dr. John 
W. Draper delivered the inaugural address before 
the society, on Noy. 16th, which is given in full 


in the Popular Science Monthly for January. ° 


The address was not‘only an able one, but, ip 
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some of its ‘parts, most beautiful. No synopsis 
would do it justice, but we give a portiori of the 
lecture, which speaks more particularly of what 
has been done in our own land in the develop- 
ment of science, 

“Of our own special science, chemistry, it 
may truly be affirmed that nowhere are its most 
advanced ideas, its new conceptions, better un- 
derstood or more eagerly received. But how 
useless would it be for me to attempt a descrip- 
tion in these few moments of what Prof. Silli- 
man, in the work to which I havs already re- 
ferred, found that he could not include on more 
than 100 closely-printed pages, though he pro- 
posed merely to give the names of American 
chemists and the titles of their works! It would 
be equally useless and indeed an invidious task 
to offer a selection ; but this may be said, that 
among the more prominent memoirs there are 
many not inferior to the foremost that the chemi- 
cal literature of Europe can present. How un. 
satisfactory, then, is this brief statement I have 
made of what might be justly claimed for Amer- 
ican science! Had it been ten times as long, 
and far more forcibly offered, it would still have 
fallen short of completeness. I still should have 
been open to the accusation of not having done 
justice to the subject. 

“‘ Have those who gloat over the shortcomings 
of American science ever examined the Coast Sur- 
vey reports, those of the Naval Observatory, the 
Smithsonian contributions, those of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, the 
proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and 
Science, those of the American Philosophical 
Society, the Lyceum of Natural History, and our 
leading scientific periodicals? Have they ever 
looked at the numerous reports published by the 
authority of Congress on geographical, geologi- 
eal, engineering, and other subjects—reports 
often in imposing quartos magnificently illus- 


** Not without interest may we explore the ori- 
gin of the depreciation of which we thus com- 
plain. In other countries it is commonly the case 
that each claims for itself all that it can, and 
often more than is its due. Each labors to bring 
its conspicuous men and its public acts into the 
most favorable point of view ; each goes upon the 
maxim that a man is usually valued at the value 
he puts upon himself. But how is it with us? 
Can any impartial person read without pain the 
characters we so often attribute to our most il- 
lustrious citizens in political and. what is worse, 
in social life? Can we complain if strangers ac- 
cept us at our own depreciation, whether of men 
or things ? 

“‘ We need not go far to detect the origin of all 
this—it is in our political condition. Here wealth, 
power, preferment—preferment even to the high- 
.est position of the nation—are seemingly within 
the reach of all, and in the internecine struggle 
that takes place every man is occupied in pushing 
some other man into the background. 

* * * * * * * * 

“There are among us some persons who depre- 
ciate science merely through illiterate arrogance ; 
there are some who, incited by superficiality, dis- 
like it; there are some who regard it with an evil 
eye, because they think it is undermining the 
placid tranquility they find in life-long cherished 

inions. There are some who hate it because 
they find that it is in conflict with their interests. 

“* But let us who are the servants of Science, who 
have dedicated ourselves to her, take courage. 
Day by day the number of those who hold her in 
disks wor is dimishing. We can disregard their 
misrepresentations and maledictions. Mankind 
has made the discovery that she is the long- 
hoped-for civili agent of the world. Let us 
continue our labor unobtrusively, conscious of 
the integrity of our motives, conscious of the 
portentous change which is taking place in the 
thought of the world, conscious of the irresistible 
power which is behind us! Let us not return 
railing for railing, but, above all, let us deliver 


unflinchingly to others the truths that Nature has 
delivered to us! 


PUBLIC LAMPS IN NEW YORK CITY. 





The following are the bids for lighting the pub- 
lic lamps, and making such repairs as are men- 
tioned, for three months, from January 1st, 1877. 

The bids were opened at the City Hall, at 12 
o’clock, on Dec. 28th. 
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Tar as Fuel. 


{A Paper read before the Society of Gas-Lighting.) 





In the present advanced stages of chemicai-sci- 
ence and art, it may seem barbarous to use, as 
a fuel, a material that has attracted the careful 
and prolonged investigations of the most eminent 
chemists, culminating in the discovery, by Graebe, 
of alizarine. A discovery regarded as one of the 
most important of the age, as affecting not only 
the commercial and agricultural interests of the 
world, but as being one of the streggest proofs of 
the truth and importance of the molecular theory 
of chemistry. 

Yet the desire of those whose property is in- 
vested.in the gas factory is rather to realize than 
theorize, and, as in certain parts of the coun- 
try, at times, it pays better to burn the grain than 
to send it to market, 1:0 there are times when it is 
better to burn our tar than to give it away or to 
sell it at too low afigure. Indeed, it may be pro- 
fitable to buy tar, or some other liquid hydrocar- 
bon, in order to be able to sell a large quantity 
of coke. The use of liquid fuel, especially in 
heating gas retorts, is comparatively ancient, and 
its value in practice, as compared with solid fuel, 
has been quite satisfactorily determined. 

The discovery of what was supposed, at one 
time, to be an inexhaustible supply of petroleum, 
induced many experiments to determine its effi- 
ciency as fuel, especially as regards the produc- 
tion of steam. It was rep.rted, I believe, by a 
commission in this country, appointed to make 
an examination, that it was more than twice as 
efficient, weight for weight, 2s anthracite coal. 
In England, in one or more instances, it was re- 
presented that one ton of oil was equal to from 
four to five tons of coal. 

Experiments made with petroleum, at Wool- 
wich, in 1866-7, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Trickett, the engineer-in-chief of the Dock- 
yard, gave, as the highest evaporative effect, 11°63 
Ibs. of water converted into steam per lb. of oil 
burnt. The most successful trial with coal oil, 
and shale oil, gave an evaporative effect of about 
18 lbs. of steam produced per pound of oil burnt. 
Some of the statemen‘s,.in reference to the effi- 
ciency of oil as fuel, were so exaggerated that a 
question arose at that time in reference to the 
possibility of a fuel generating a higher calorific 
value than it should theoretically. This question 
was discussed before the United Service Institu- 
tion by so eminent an authority as the late Pro- 
fessor W. J. M. Rankine. In relation to this dis- 
cussion Benjamin H. Paul, Esq., in his paper on 
Liquid Fuel, says : 

“The very lucid and exhaustive exposition, 
given by Professor Raukine, of the conditions 





| which determine the theoretical evaporative pow- 








er of fuel, ought to have been sufficient to pre- 
vent any misconception as to the possibility that 
the evaporative effects realized with fuel can ex- 
ceed, or even equal, the extreme calculated power 
it is capable of producing.” 

The following experiments made by Dulong, 
Rumford, Lavoisier, and others, show the units 
of heat, per pound of fuel, generated by various 
liquid hydrocarbons— 

Colza oil gave 16753 units of heat. 
Olive oil gave 20153“ wis 
Oil of turpentine “ 19505 ‘ oz 

Carbon burned to carbonic acid gives 12906 
units. In reference to the efficiency of tar as a 
fuel, it is stated, in the preface to Ure’s Diction- 
ary, that— 

Each gallon of tar, weighing from 10} to 11 
pounds, is found to have a calorific power equal 
to half a bushel of coke, weighing from 21 to 23 
peunds. Thereis not a gas engineer in Great 
Britain ignorant of this important fact, nor the 
secretary of a gas works, who, with coke at 4d. 
per bushel, estimates coa] tar as fuel at less than 
53d. per gallon, and we happen to have now be- 
fore us a series of actual workings extending over 
very long periods of time since the year 1831, and 
made by the engineer of the largest gas works in 
the world, for the express purpose of ascertain 
ing the practical details connected with the rela 
tive economy of coal tar, coal, and coke, and from 
which we have deduced the following, as the 
average value of these combustibles expressed in 
pounds of coal carbonized, or distilled, by the 
same weight of each. 


Tar equal 5 lbs 
Newcastle coal “ 44 “ 
Coke from Newcastle coal ‘‘ 33 


The revenue from our tar having greatly fallen 
off, about three years agc, we endeavored to util- 
ize it as afuel. The system adopted was to intro- 
duce the tar, as finely divided as possible, into 
the furnace, or in the form of spray by means of 
superheated steam. It is not the object of this 
paper to explain this, or any of the many other 
methods of using this fuel ; as this would, in it- 
self, require a long communication, but merely to 
state the results obtained. 

Before giving the absolute work obtained in 
practice, it may be interesting to show the theo- 
retical calorific power of tar and coke, as the tar, 
in the former case, shows a remarkable increase 
in the percentage of efficieacy over the coke as 
ecmpared with their theoretical values. 

Calorific Power of Coke. 

A pound of dry coke, from the usual mixture of 
our standard cannel and caking coals, would con- 
tain not far from 85 per cent. of carbon ; there- 
foree on pound of coke should give— 

"85 x 12906=10970 units of heat. 

To obtain the theoretical calorific power of tar, 
it is necessary tc find its chemical composition. 
This is a matter fraught with some difficulty, and 
I have obtained only an approximation. 

Roscoe gives the following as the average per- 
centage of the products obtained from 100 tons of 
coal tar : 


1 2 
aD, 5 05 snes ate ade power vind ee 3°0 2°0 
Light oils and carbolic acid....... 15 O8 
Heavy oils, naphthaline, anthra- 

CD sivas cesnne casa tiv er ae 35:0 25:0 
| SPREE RE PENS Posh attra ere cs ce 50°0 60°0 
Water and loss..................5 10°56 12-2 

NE Foc Fe cA Pasok aR RO 100 100 


From the small amount of naphtha’and light 
oils, and the large amonnt of pitch in No. 2, as 
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compared with No. 1, it is probable that the lat- | bonize equal quantities of coal—or, that 1°65 gal-| 


ter is the product of coal distilled at a lower tem- 
perature.-“The- composition of tar is made up 
from the following statement, prepared for me by 
the assistant chemist of the largest tar refining 
works in this country. 
Composition of Coal Tar. 

Estimated quantities of the different products 

with their percentages of chemical composition : 


Benzole 1°5 C920, H80 

Naphtha 27° ©905, [H95, estimated] 

Carbolic acid 5° ©766, H64, 0170 

Cresylic “* 4° ©778, H74, O148 

Basic oils 1: 0©775, H55[(N170, estimated] 

Naphthaline 22-. 0938, H62 

Phenantlirene 3° (C944, H56 

Anthracene - 1°. °@944;-H56 

Chrysene , 

Dynes { 0-5 0048, H52 

Pitch, coke 385° ©0960, H10, 85, Ash, 25 

160°0 , 
Approximate Composition. 
Coal Tar. 

te a ee 92:0 
Hydrogen............ 5:3 
Oxygen ............. 1°4 
Nitrogen ............ 0°3 
bisa ese ethan 0:2 
PN Siva. is cus 0°8 


100-0 
The water always present in coal tar, as found 
in the tar wells at the gas works, would make the 
approximate composition about as follows : 


Approximate Composition of Coal Tar. 
when Taken from the Tar Well. 


Ie cient pigs 48 shane 82°88 
TASGROGOR «0... 6 2s cnn dioee 4°77 
IONE isin visinie ane veevede 1:27 
Nitrogen................. 27 
ee 18 
0) EN oper 72 
SCC CL ELE EEE DOE eS 9°91 
100-00 


The calorific power of: such a combustible 
would be as follows : 
(a) Carbon 82°88 x 12906=10696 units of heat. 
(b) Hydrogen ; here the presence of free oxy- 
gen in the tar, requiring one-eighth part of its 
weight of hydrogen to form water, will reduce the 
calorific power of the hydrogen. The O will re- 
quire 1°27+8=°158H, and 4°77—-158=4°61 Hin 


excess to develop its heat. Therefore, hydrogen} 


= 62535 x .461=2883 units of heat. The nitro- 
gen and sulphur, being small in amount, will not 
be considezed. 
An allowance is to be made for the evaporation 

f the water, which is taken at a temperature ofo 
62 deg. F. For its evaporation will be required 
(1178—62) x °0991=111 units of heat. 


The calorific power power of coal tar is, therefore,, 


equal to— 
10696 + 28883—111=13468 units of heat. 
A vound of tar gives, therefore, theoretically, 
2498 more units of heat than-a pound of éoke, or, 


cent. higher. 


the tar. 


As stated above, in the quotation from Dr Ure, 
coal tar is fully 100 per cent. more efficient as a 


lons tar (s. g., 1020) weighing 14°02 pounds, 
would carbonize as much as one bushel of coke 
weighing 36°4 Ibs. 

This would show the tar to be 159 per cent. 
more efficient, weight for weight, than coke. 

A more satisfactory statement to a manufactu- 
rer will be the following, in which the figures are 
made from the working, extending over a period 
of 32 months, during which not only has nearly 
all the tar made been used as fuel, but a large 
quantity of dead oil has been burned in addition. 
Of course, during this longer period, the inevita- 
ble carelessness and waste of the workman will 
manifest itself. 

The dead oil, containing a smaller quantity of 
water than the tar, is ‘theoretically, a more effici- 
ent fuel than tar; but no allowance is'made for 
this, if i is taken gallon for gallon with the tar. 
The comparative value of the solid and Wiyatd 
fuels, is obtained as follows ; 


A. Each ton of coal carbonized is assumed to 
produce 12 U. 8. gallons of tar. 
B. To A are added the gallons of dead oil'pur- 
chased and:the gallons of tar on hand at begin- 
ning. 

C. From B are deducted the gallons of tar sold, 
or used, and gallons on hand at time of -state- 
ment. 

D. The actual eales of coke, in bushels, for the 
32 months, are taken. 

E. From these sales (D) are deducted the'sales 
per ton, upon the basis of the coke sales per ton, 
during the three years previous to the use of tar. 
It is asstmed that the coal carbonized during the 
32 months, no tar being used; would ‘hhavé pro- 
duced equal sales of coke per ton duringithe 3 
years. 

F. The difference, in bushels, between D and 
E is taken to represent the value, in bushels, of 
the liquid fuel. 

The results show that, in carbonizing coal, 

1 bush. of coke is equal to 1°91 gals. of tar, or, 
1 Ib, of tar ‘is equal to 2:20 lbs. of coke. 
The following are some, and, probably, the 
principal reasons for the superior efficiency of tar 
fuel : 


1. The combinations of combustion are more 
perfect. 
2. The waste from incomplete combustion is 
less. 
8. The infrequent firing prevents the cooling 
of the furnace and settings by blasts of cold air. 
4. ‘There is-little-loss of fuel during clinkering, 
-where with coke the loss is large. 








A Treatise on the Science and Practice 
of the Manufacture and Distribution 
of Coal Gas. 

{From London “ Journal of Gas-gLighting.”) 





The Referees’ instructions 


4S TO THE TIMES AND MODE OF TESTING FOR 
ILLUMINATING POWER. 


The testings for illuminating power shall be 
three in number daily. 


least once a week. 


proved form of the Bunsen 
photometer, which have been certified to by the | the sum by 10, to get the average ; then, as two 


Two of these candles shall be used together. 
The quantity of gas burned in each burner shall 
be five cubic feet per hour. 

The gas in the photometer is to be lighted at 
least fifteen minutes before the testings begin. 
The gas shall be kept continuously burning from 
the beginning to the end of the testings. 

Each testing shall include ten observations of 
the photometer, made at intervals of one minute. 
The consumption of the gas is to be carefully 
adjusted to 5 feet per hour, which is shown by the 
long hand of the meter and the seconds hand of 
the clock travelling together continuously for 
some minutes. 

The candles are to be lighted at least ten min- 
utes before beginning each testing, so as to arrive 
at their normal rate of burning, which is shown 
when the wick is slightly bent and the tip glow- 
ing. The standard rate of consumption for the 
candles is 150 grains each per hour. Before and 
after making each set of ten observations of the 
photometer, the gas examiner shall weigh the 
candles ; and if the rate of consumption shall 
been more or less per candle than 120 grains per 
hour, he shall make (and record in a book to be 
kept for the purpose) the calculations requisite to 
neutralize the effects of this difference. 

The gas examiner shall, at least once a week, 
test the meter-clocks by the standard clock in each 
testing-station. 

The gas examiner shall observe and record the 
temperature of the gas, as shown by the thermo- 
meters.attached to the meters, and also the height 
of the barometer. The volumes of the gas opera- 
ted upon during the testings may be corrected by 
these data in the following manner (the standard 
‘of comparison being, for the barometer, 30 in- 
ches; and for: the thermometer, 60 deg.): Sup- 
pose the thermometer stands at 56 deg., and the 
barometer at 30°5 inches, multiply the quantity 
of gas consumed by the tabular number -corres- 
ponding to the indications of the barometer and 
thermometer (as given in the Table, Appendix 
B),—the product will be the corrected volume of 
the gas—i.e., the volume the gas would have oc- 
cupied at the standard temperature and pressure. 
Thus : 


Volume of gas consumed....... 5 cubic feet 
‘Tabular number for barometer 
and thermometer............ 1°025 


Then 1°025 x 5=5°125, the corrected volume. 

‘The same object may be attained more shortly 
(vide infra) by simply dividing the illuminating 
power by the tabular number, or in the manner 
to be presently described in connection with the 
testings for impurities. 
The average of each set of ten observations is 
to be taken as representing the illuminating pow- 
er for that testing. And the average of the three 
testings is to be taken as representing the ilumi- 
nating power of the gas for the day. 

The gas examiner shall record his observations 
and-calculations for illuminating power in the 
form prescribed in Appendix A. 

The calculations for working out the correc- 
tions, etc., for the illuminating power of the gas. 


The photometers to be used in the testing-sta- | Proceed in the following manner : 
as a theorétical fuel, it” stands 22 and 7-10 per! tions shall be the dm 
In practice the comparison, either 
by weight or volume, is still more favorable to | Referees, 


Add the observations together, and divide 


candles are used, multiply by 2, to get the illu- 


The dise in the photometer shall be changed at minating. power of the gas if tried against one 


candle. Then, as the standard rate of consump- 


The chimneys must be cleaned daily, at the tion of the candles’ (viz., 120 grains) is to the 








fuel, weight for weight, than coke. In our use| commencement of each set of observations. ~*~ [average number of grains consumed b 

of tar a trial was made, running over 120 (lays, in| The candles.shall be such as are described in | hour; so is the above-obtained ra ade dig a 
order to determine the comparative value of the | section 25 of. the - Metropolis Gas Act of. 1860— | tual illuminating power. Finally, make the cor- 
two. fuels, with the following result: ‘That one| namely, sperm candles of six to the pound, each rection for temperature and pressure, by dividing 
bushel of coke and 1°65 gel o s of tar would car- | burning 120 grains an hour. the illuminating power by the taubular numbe 
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Cathels Patent Gas Washer. 


— 

Early in the history of the manufacture of gas, a 
washer seems to have been considered an essential 
part of the apparatus of gas works, and time has 
proved how well founded was the judgment of the 

-** Pathers of Gas Lighting ” in this, as in many other 
things in the economy of gas making. But the value 
of such a vessel asacleaner of crude gas, was evid- 
ently better understood, than the best principles on 
which it should have been constructed ; and this may 
with general accuracy be also said of the several modi- 
fications since made in it. : 

In the arrangement of washers generally, the pre- 
vailing idea appears to have been to make the lengtb 
of the vessel considerably greater than its breadth, 
and to cause the gas to flow through it lengthwise, 
the longest contact of the gas,'with its liquid con- 
tents, and therefore the greatest amount of ‘‘ wash, 
being thus presumedly secured. But theoretical ex- 
pectations and actual results in this case, as often 
happens in others, have been found to be far from 
agreeing. The effect produced in the pressure of 
the gas intoa heap at the outlet end, thus seriously 
impairing the vessel's efficiency, and also increasing 
the back pressure. The patentee has by repeated 
tests satisfied himself that in such washers about 
three-foarths of the length of the vessel is entirely 
inoperative, and its efficiency to such extent nullified. 

Profiting by this experience, the first distinctive 
principle in the improved washer here brought under 
notice, is to divide such oblong washer as above re- 
ferred to, by cross partitions into compartments or 
sections, each being a complete washer of itself, and 
together forming one combined washer, the power or 
efficacy of which is increased as is the number of such 
compartments. 

A eecond important characteristic of the arrange- 
ment is, that instead of these several compartments 
being on the same level, they are elevated the one 
above the other, in succession, as shown on the draw- 
ings, so that when the charge in the lowest or first 
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one is sufficiently strengthened or saturated, to be 
drawn off, that of the second one can be emptied 
therein, the third one into the second, and similarly 
with the others when there are more than three, the 
uppermost or last one only requiring a fresh charge. 

A third special feature in the improvements consists 
of the following arrangements for effectually dividing 
or breaking up the gas : 

Inside of each compartment, and within a few inches 
of its front plate, thare is a plate or cartain (having 
its lower edge serrated about four inches deep) which 
extends the full length of the compartment, and is 
bolted to the cover and both ends of same, but which 
only reaches say three-fourths of its depth. 

Coinciding with each of these notches or serrations 
there isan inverted Y trough with a flange at each 
end, fixed at right angles to the curtain, one end be- 
ing bolted to the curtain and the other end to the 
back plate ofthe compartment, both sides of each 
trough from end to end having also serrations say two 
inches deep. 

The charge in each compartment is to be of such a 
height, as to at least cover the curtain serrations (and 
consequently also the troughs leading therefrom), or 
to any additional height desired. This is effected by 
increasing the height of the outside self acting over- 
flow pipe, attached to each compartment at one end 
of the washer, by means of along screw with which 
it is provided. 

The gasways consist of a slot or opening in the top 
of each plate between the compartments, extending 
the whole length of such division plate, but of such a 
depth only that multiplied into its length, the area 
shall equal that of the connecting pipes. And the 
charges in the respective compartments are emptied 
into each other by means of outside pipes (having 
stop cocks) at one end of the washer, connecting the 
compartments as shown. 

The gas on entering the first compartment impin- 
ges against the curtain and spreads to both ends, 
blowing the contents of the narrow chamber or space 
between the front plate and the curtain into the body 
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of the compartment behind the latter (but the depth 
of which is not thereby materially increased owing to 
the difference in their areas), and in virtue of the se- 
ries of unequal dips or seals of the curtain serrations, 
passes through the same in equally divided streams, 
in which condition of separation it flows into and 
along the inverted troughs, escaping therefrom by 
the serrations in their sides, in minute streams or 
threads, in which attenuated form it bubbles up 
through the wash liquid. 

In the subsequent compartments, by reason of the 
form of their inlet openings, the gas enters in a thin 
sheet, extending from end to end of each, slides down 
the faces of their respective curtains, and washes 
through each in the finely divided condition herein- 
before described. 

It will be obvious that any one or more of the com. 
partments may be worked separately and independ . 
ently, by simply providing separate filling and empty: 
ing pipes. Thus, in say a four compartment vessel 
(in addition to the ammonia one) charged with lime 
water, or other alkaline solution. the two first com- 
partments could be conveniently used for absorbing 
carbonic acid, and the other two for bisulphide of car 
bon, and other sulphur compounds, by which arrange- 
ment the carbonic acid set could be emptied and re- 
filled independently of the other set, or the whole 
washer could be employed for abstracting carbonic 
acid, leaving the sulpho-carbon compounds to be dealt 
with in a dry-lime purifier, the sulphide of calcium 
condition of the contents of which would be thus 
maintained, oxide of iron vessels finally froeing the 
gas of its sulphuretted hydrogen. ; 

But apart from these special and important adapta- 
bilities of the improved washer, the advantage of such 
a vessel in a gas works hardly requires enumeration 
It is for instance the simplest, cheapest, and most 
effectual means of depriving gas of the vapors of tar, | 
the dregs of which cling to it so pertinaciously, and 
which is so objectionable in scrubbers and purifiers, 
that even if otherwise useless it would for that pur- 
pose alone be a requisite. 

The utility, however, of a really effective washer is 
by no means restricted to the foregoing applications. 
Even where scrubbers are in use a washer is a valua- 
ble adjunct. A very effective system of purification, 
where there are say two scrubbers in action, is to em- 
ploy ammoniacal liquor in the first, and diluted liquor 
or clean water in the second one, the latter when re- 
placed being used for charging the washer, the order 
of the operations being first the washer, and then the 
scrubbers as above indicated. By this system the 
whole of the ammonia and from 30 to 50 per cent. of 
the carbonic acid and sulphur can be eliminated in a 
very facile and inexpensive way. the resulting solu- 
tion being easily converted into the valuable marketa- 


ble product, sulphate of ammonia, or disposed of at a 
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high price to manufacturing chemists to be used for 
that purpose, 

In works having no scrubber or scrubbers, the im- 
proved washer may be advantageously used exclu- 
sively instead. It is, while equally effective, much 
cheaper than a scrubber, requires no shafting, belt- 
ing, pinions, or other moving gear of any kind, and 
practically may be said to be indestructible, whieh 
certainly cannot be said of the best class of scrubbers 
with their multifarious appliances so apt to get out of 
order. 

In conclusion, the patentee would add that before 
venturing to bring the improved washer under the 
public notice of the gas world. he has taken the pre- 
caution of practically testing its efficiency, having had 
one at each of the two stations of the company with 
which he is at present connected, in operation for 
some months, with the most satisfactory results. 








The Manufacture of Coal Dluminating 
Gas.* 
By Aurrep P. Travtwem, M. E. 
Continued from page 250. 


i 
We will now leave the retort-house and turn to the 
COAL STORES. 


since it is evident that gas coals, more than any 
others, should, if possible, be stored under cover : not 
only do they deteriorate from 10 to 15% if exposed to 
the weather, but the use of wet coal tends to cause 
the formation of very troublesome impurities in the 
gas, among others of bisulphide of carbon and of car- 
bonic acid; the presence of moisture in the coal is 
very objectionable in still another respect since it in- 
ereases the consumption of fuel. 

The coal stores are located at but a very short dis- 
tance from the retort-house and are parallel to it; 
they do not require to be very expensive structures 
and consequently are usually constructed of wood. 
It is always well to have a very liberal coal supplv at 
hand and it is generally customary to provide a stor- 
age capacity for at least three months’ supply at the 
rate of the average winter consumption, in order to 
be prepared for such emergencies as the interrup- 
tion of navigation by severe frost or by the great 
‘* strikes” which are liable to occur at almost any 
time. In our case, therefore, two coal stores will be 
provided, affording usa storage capacity for 4000 
tons of coal; they will be 105 feet in length and 60 
feet in width, thus storing the coal to a depth of 
about 15 feet. In several of the more recent and 
large works both in this country and in Great Britain, 
great care was devoted to this part of the plant and 
particularly at the new works at Beekton near Lon- 
don and at Pittsburgh, Pa., these arrangements are 
said to be very perfect both as regards convenience 
and economy in handling the coal. 

SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION OF COAL. 

Gas coals, like all bituminous coals, are very liable 
to undergo spontaneous combustion especially when 
moisture is present. This is partially guarded against 
by storing them under cover. In most bituminous 
coals, however, and particularly in our West Virginia 
and Cape Breton coals, the percentage of sulphur in 
the form of iron pyrites is so great as to necessitate a 
further precaution ; when, therefore, the coal heaps 
have attained a certain temperature, they are removed 
and turned over and this free exposure to dry air 
usually has the effect of cooling them} A year or two 
ago, Col. James H. Armington of the Brooklyn Gas 
Works, made a series of experiments in the direction 
of determining this temperature, resulting in the in. 
dication that the coal is safe until 200° F. is reached. 
At these works an excellent system of watching the 
coal heaps has for some time been in use: a number 
of gas pipes with perforations every few inches, are 
placed in the heaps some 10 or 15 feet apart; their 
temperature is daily taken and recorded and any se- 


*A Graduating Thesis at the Stevens Institute of Tech- 
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rious rise in temperature is thus immediately observ- 
ed and localized. 


THE EXHAUSTER, 


While discussing the hydraulic main, we had occa- 
sion to speak of the pressure under which the retorts 
would have to be worked under the circumstances 
which there exist; we noted its highly injurious con- 
sequences and pointed out the desirability of remov- 
ing this pressure, It was there stated to be the sum 
of the pressures due to the hydraulic seal and of the 
gas in the mains and apparatus; we observed the dif- 
ficulty of doing away with the former ; the only course 
which would now appear to be open, is to remove the 
latter element as thoroughly asmay be. This usually 
amounts to several inches of water being the back 
pressure due tu the holders, purifiers, and other ap- 
paratus, and the resistance which the gas experiences 
in its flow through the mains. This is accomplished 
by inserting at some convenient point in the system 
of mains what is known as an exhauster, which re- 
moves the gas from the hvdraulic main as rapidly as 
it enters it, and which counteracts the back pressure 
referred to above. Its use invariably brings with it 
large reductions in the deposit of carbon and better 
yields, both as regards quantity and quality of the 
gas. Experiments made several years ago, by Mr. J. 
A. Sabbaton, indicated a difference of nine percent. 
in the yield of gas in favor of the exhauster, and the 
experience of Mr. Cockcroft of Littleborough, Eng- 
land, shows this to be 10 per cent. The great value 
of the exhauster is, therefore, fully recognized in al! 
works of any magnitude; it is evident, however, that 
at some point its first cost and the maintenance of its 
repairs, must exceed the advantages secured by its 
use. It is difficult to state precisely where this limit 
is; ithas been claimed, however, that al) works car- 
bonizing over 1000 tons of coal per annum, can use 
an exhauster with advantage. 

The first exhauster was used by Grafton, whose 
name has already been associated with the first clay 
retorts, and was simply a reversed wet gas «meter ; 
but it never came into general use, being soon super 
ceded by exhanster pumps. It was found very diffi’ 
cult, however, on account of their reciprocating ac. 
tion, to obtain a steady and uniform flow of gas, and 
instead of maintaining a vacuum in the hydraulic 
main, both it and the pressure varied continually. 
This led to the construction of rotary exhausters, 
which are now in almost universal use in this country, 
though not so generally in Europe. Although they 
may be made to give entire satisfaction, yet all rotary 
exhausters are open to the objection that they require 
to be run by power. This was usually supplied by a 
steam engine, and was the main cause of their limited 
range of application ; recently,, however, the substi- 
tution of gas for steam engines has made some pro- 
gress, particularly abroad, where the Otto and Langen 
engine is said to give good results; the Haugon en- 
gine has for some time been in use at the Boston Gas 
Works. 

This was a most important step, more so even than 
the introduction of the steam jet exhauster ; these are 
based on somewhat the same principle as the injector ; 
that of Korting is the most recent, and promises to 
yield good results. 

@n our case it would be immaterial whether a rotary 
or a steam jet exhauster be used; if the former class 
were preferred, the choice would lie mainly between 
the Mackenzie and the Root’s’ exhauster; the Jones: 
was one Of the first English exhausters introduced in- 
to this country, and is still in use in the Manhattan 
and, no doubt, in many of our older gas works. The 
Mackenzie was the first American exhauster; until! 
quite recently it was in almost universel use, and is 
consequently too well known to require any special 
comment here. Within the last few years the Roots’ 
exhauster has made some progress, being in use at the 
new workg at St. Louis, Cincinnati and Pittsburgh ; 
we are already acquainted with its principles through 
the Roots’ blower, from which it differs but slightly 
in its details of construction, and it presents the ap- 
pearance Of a well-designed and well-built machine. 


Aside from the fact that the first cost and the run~ 
ning expense of the exhauster are very considerable, 
it would, if used alone, be open to this very serious 
objection : its liability to overdo its work by disturb- 
ing the hydraulic seal, and thus drawing in atnes- 
pheric air, not only through the retorta that are ‘* off”, 
but also through those at work. This, for numerous 
reasons, is highly objectionable: not only does it give 
rise to the formation ofa very explosive mixtare, 
but it reduces largely the illuminating power of the 
gas, it is said, to the extent of 50% for every 6% of 
air, and the presence of nitrogen in the gas can al- 
most iuvariably be traced back to this same source. 
Now, the gas is produced very irregularly in the re- 
tort-house, and consequently the work which the ex- 
hauster must perform varies continually. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that it must be regulated by some 
form of automatic governor; the ordinary steam en- 
gine governor, if made sufficiently sensitive, might be 
capable of performing this duty. It is customary, 
however, to control the action of the exshauster engine 
by means of the 

GAS GOVERNOR, 
the small .gas bolder of which is subject to all the 
fluctuations of the gas in the mains; it can be coun- 
terbalanced with great nicety to any desired pressure, 
and it controls the engine by means of a lever attach- 
ed to it and to the throttle valve. 

A further precaution in this connection should be 
observed by the use of the 

COMPENSATOR 

which is a very simple and effective device. Like 
the governor it consists of a very small holder, coun- 
terbalanced to any desired pressure, and actuated by 
a small stream of gas, while a chamber located beneath 
the holder is connected with both the inlet and the 
outlet of the exhauster by means of pipes five or six 
inches in diameter. This chamber contains a valve 
whose stem is attached to the holder. It, then, the 
exhauster works too rapidly, the equilibrium between 
the weight of the holder and the pressure of the gas 
upon it is disturbed, the holder sinks, opens the valve 
in the chamber, and thus compels some of the gas to 
pass the exhauster once more. 


BYE-PASS. 

The mains and valves belonging to the exhauster 
should be so arranged, that when absolutely necessary 
the exhauster may be thrown out and the gas ‘‘ bye- 
passed,” as it is technically called; it is sometimes 
made self-acting so that in case of accident to the ex- 
hauster and no attendant present, the gas shall find 
an outlet, The exhauster very rarely requires to be 
thrown out, and then usually for a short time only as, 
for instance, for removing any hardened tar which 
clogged it. Toprovide against the more serious mat- 
ter of an accident to the exhauster, necessitating 
lengthy repairs, it is well to have it in duplicate; in 
the case of a new gas works, this extra expense would 
evidently be considered justifiable only very rarely. 
It is customary, on the other hand, to provide dupli~ 
cate engines and boilers, since these are more liable 
to permanent derangement than the exhauster itself. 


POWER REQUIRED FOR EXHAUSTER. 


In order to determine the amount of work which 
will be performed by the exhauster, and, consequent- 
ly, the power which it will be necessary to farnish, 
two data must be given: in the first place the weight 
of the gas which it is proposed to pass and, secondly, 
the maximum préssure under which it is intended to 
work the exhauster. The determination of this maxi- 
mum pressure in the case of a projected works can 
evidently only be a matter of approximation. It is 
made up of the pressure due to the holders, machin- 
ery and apparatus and the resistance te the flow of 
the gas in the mains; the difficulty obviously lies in 
the latter elements, since by reason of the many 
bends, connections and valves in this system of 
mains no figure can be given for it with any degree 
of precision. It also depends to a great extent upon 
the way in which the works are managed, since, in 
the course of time and unless care is taken- 
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sits of tar, naphthaline and the like, thereby increas- 
ing the resistance, while an additional increase in 
pressure may be [traced back to the machinery and 
apparatus. Its real value, therefore, is correctly ob- 
tained only after the works were in practical opera- 
tion for some time ; in any case like ours a liberal 
allowance must consequently be made. 

We will assume, therefore, that the maximum pres- 
sure to be overcome by the exhauster shall pever ex- 
ceed 12” of water corresponding to a pressure of .43 
Ibs. per square inch (1" water = .036 lbs.). 

We must, in the first place, proceed to determine 
the height of the column of gas which would exert 
this press1re, and in order to do this the density of 
the gas must be known. We evidently cannot use 
the ordinary figure .450.500, whieh is the specific gra- 
vity of the gas as it leaves the works ready for distri- 
bution ; at this stage in the process, that is, immedi- 
ately after having left the hydraulic main, it contains 
a very large percentage of impurities, both mechwni- 
cal and chemical, which largely increase the density 
of the gas. 

Singularly enough no definite data in this direction 
seem to exist, but the density evidently cannot be 
very much less than that of air; we shall consequent- 
ly assume it at .970, neglecting any corrections for 
temperature and pressure. Now, the weight of one cu- 
bic inch of air is .00004655 lbs. and, therefore, that of 
one cubic inch of our gas is .00104190 lbs. The pres- 
sure, then, which the exhauster will have to overcome 

43 
is that exerted by a column of the gas ————~ = 

. -0000419 
1026.2 inches or 85.5 feet in height. The maximum 
capacity of the works will be 500,000 cubic feet per 
diem and the exhauster will therefore pass about 350 
feet per minute weighing 25.427 lbs. When, therefore, 
the exhauster passes 350 cubic feet against a resistance 
of .43 lbs, per square inch, it is doing the work to the 
extent of 25.427 x 85.5 foot-pounds per minute or 

2174 





H.P. The efficiency of the exhauster under 


the most favorable circumstances may be assumed at 

50 per cent, and consequently the power required 
2174 

——__-_——— or a trifle more than } H. P., 

33,000 x .50 

theoretically ; in practice, however, it is customary to 

use an engine of frem 4 to 6 H. P. 

The exhauster is generally selected of such dimen- 
sions that it will pass the required amount of gas with 
a very low velocity, and similarly the exhauster en- 
gine has a very low speed of piston. In this way and 
by the aid of the several accessories of the exhauster, 
there will be no difficulty in obtaining a uniform and 
steady flow of gas. At the same time the wear and 
tear of the machinery is largely reduced. 

This will conclude our remarks upon the exhauster 
for the present, for we shall have occasion to revert 
to it in the course of this paper. 

COMPOSITION OF THE CRUDE GAS. 

Before proceeding any further it might be well to 
examine into the chemical composition of the crude 
gas at this stage in the process, viz.: immediately 
after having passed the exhauster. A lengthy discus 
sion, however, would hardly come within the prov- 
ince of this paper, and the following brief summary 
of the most important constituents of the crude gas 
will be quite sufficient for our purposes. They are 
most conveniently classed under four heads, as fol 
lows : 

First. The real illuminating elements: heavy car- 
buretted hydrogen, benzole, naphthaline, and similar 
heavy hydrocarbons. 

Second. Diluents of a combustible character : main- 
ly marsh-gas, hydrogen, and carbonic oxide ; it is evi- 
dently very fortunate that such ele:nents exist in the 
gas, since they serve the purpose of diluting the gases 
of the first class which are so rich in carbon that, 
when burnt alone, it would be very difficult to secure 
their thoroughcombustion. — 

Third. Diluents of a non-combustible character, 


ence, even in small quantities, is highly injurious, 
and 

. Fourth. Impurities like sulphurous acid, sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen, the cyanides and ali ammoniacal com- 
pounds, . 

The crade gas also carries with it a considerable 
quantity of heavy. hy‘rocarbons, which are condens- 
able at even ordinary temperatures and pressures, and 
which are known under the name of coal tar. It is 
self-evident that these must be thoroughly removed, 
and we will now devote our attention to the processes 
by means of which this is accomplished ; these con- 
stitute the second great subdivision of our subject, 
technically called 

CONDENSATION. 

This. process, strictly speaking, comes into play 
almost as soon as the gas leaves the retorts, since this 
is deprived of a large percentage of its grosser impu- 
rities by the cooljng action of the hydraulic main and 
the mains leading from it to the exhauster. The pro- 
cess is completed in what are termed ‘‘ condensers.” 
The first of these was the 


ATMOSPHERIC OR AIR CONDENSER, 


which, for a long time, was in universal use. In cne 
of its numerous forms it consists of an extensive sys- 
tem of large pipes running to and fro, horizontally 
or nearly so, through the walls of one of the buildings. 
This isa very common arrangement and one which was 
adopted in the case of the new works at Beckton, 
England. In another form a series of pipes is verti- 
cally placed upon a large rectangular box, the tops of 
the pipes being connected by means of U pieces in 
such a manner that the gas passes alternately up and 
down the pipes. This form of condenser is still in 
use at the Fourteenth street station of the Manhattan 
Gas Works. 

In the atmospheric condenser, the gas being cooled 
simply by the action of the air, the condensation was 
necessarily imperfectly dope in warm and overdone 


in cold weather, and consequently it is but rarely 

in our climate. It may, however, be rendered 
somewhat more efficient in mabner by painting it a 
white.color, since this absorbs heat to a less degree 
thaw any other. 

In many instances the condenser consists of a se- 
ries of pipes laid underground, and to a depth of from 
four to six feet; in this manner the temperature of 
the condenser is constant: or, at all events, very nearly 
so throughout the several seasons, and it becomes, 
indeed, quite an efficient piece of apparatus. 

[To be continued.} 








The Costof Light.—A number of experiments 
have been made lately in London to test the compar- 
ative cost of illumination with the various materials 
used for that purpose. Below is the result, the first 
column containing a description of the materials test- 
ed; the second, the price of the material in Londen, 
reckoning 24 cents to the shilling; the third column 
shows the duration. of the light furnished for one cent 
the light being reduced to equal one sperm candle. 
With the exception of the last named material, com- 
mon gas, the prices do not vary sufficiently from 
those which prevail.here to effect the value of the 
comparison. London .gas is reputedly of inferior illu- 
minating power, so that the economy of its use.can 
scarcely be so much greater than ours as its cheapness 
would seem to indicaie. 


h. m. 
Standard sperm candles, per lb...80.48 1 7 
Best. wax candle, per Jb.............. 48 1 6 
Sperm oil in moderator, per gal... 2.28 1 12 
Belmont oe candle; per Ib...... 30 1 27 
Stella, or Burmese wax, per lb....  .30 1 87 
Petrolenm candle, Basi biticcs .36 2 15 
Composite candle, No.1. perlb... .22 2 5 
- JS 9 Sea ee "ee ee 
Common dip candles, per Ib........ 12 2 52 
oil, in moderator, per gal. 2.22 3 .. 
Cola, per, gal.ein.sisiss.cecccvescseeses 1.20. 4 387 
Paraffin oil, In lamp, per gal....... 72 9 36 
Common gas, per 1000 ft............ '. ae oe 


The price.of gas being about three times 
in most American cities as in London, no ee. 
ed advan as sppears in the table can accrue from 
ita use on the score of cost. Still, it must rank among 
the most economical of artifical illuminations—at least 
three or four times as economical asco candles 





among others carbonic acid and nitrogen, whose pres- 


for # given amoynt of light.— Coal Trade Journal. 
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The St.John and Rockwell Scrubber. 


Mr. Editor: Some time has elapsed since the scrub- 
ber of the St. John & Rockwell Company has had a 
statement furnished in its behalf, and I would esteem 
it as a great favor to have # place in your columns for 
the publication of some facts for the gas manufactu- 
rers to peruse. 

As usual, many theories have been propounded 
which have evoked learned discussion on the appara- 
tus employed by the gas manufacturers of all coun- 
tries, and particularly in Great Baitain, but without 
any satisfactory conclusions being attained ; and it is 
possible the theories here advanced may be thrown 
into the limbo of rejected scientific speculations— 
nevertheless I shall do my best, without fear of ridi- 
cule, to lay it before the public, especially as some of 
the theories that may be discarded have been pre- 
sented by those who possess a higher reputation for 
scientific research than I can lay claim to. 

It is now about four years since the scrubber of the 
St. John & Rockwell Company was first brought into 
notice. Its principles and workings were fully set 
forth in the columns of your Journal; and, after 
much labor and argument, one was constructed at the 
works of the Harlem Gas-Light Company, at Harlem, 
New York. Like all other new devices or machines, 
it was not quite complete ; but, in a very short space 
of time, the adjustments were all placed, and the 
scrubbers set to work on December 31, 1873, and has 
never been idle during the meantime, always perform- 
ing its work in the most satisfactory manner. This 
would seem to corroborate the theories advanced and 
argue well for its success, also to rebut the many 
theories and prophecies that it would be but a very 
short time before it would become choked or closed 
with tar, etc. Such, however, has not been the case. 
At the time when this scrubber was first presented to 
gas manufacturers there were many theories and ai- 
guments advanced against it. One, in particular, was 
that the gas was not properly condensed. How 
could it be possible with such a small scrubber, 
Humbug! Fraud! Can't be so! Why we cannot 
always cool our gas so that it is fit to enter the purifi- 
ers, and we have six to eight hundred feet of vertical 
pipes, with a spray of water in each, besides large 
cylinders, with intermediate layers of coke, breeze, 
etc., for the gas to pass through, with water also 
spraying upon it ; and yet, sometimes, we fail to con- 
dense or cool the gas. 

In reply to this—will refer to the one at tre Har- 
lem Gas Works. That the gas, after passing through 
it, has a cooling influence upon the hand; also, that 
it will not soil white fabrics when allowed to escape 
upon them through a three-eighth of an inch pipe at 
the outlet of the scrubber. Again—quantity and 
quality. 

It was, and is now claimed, that this scrubber is the 
most complete and effectual in its action of any y«t 
constructed. The reports of Dr. Cbandler and Prof. 
Wurtz, upon examinations made at the Harlem Gas- 
Works, as well as the books of the Harlem Gas-Light 
Company, prove that there is more than 10,000 cubic 
feet of gas from I7 to 19 candle power in a ton of or- 
dinary caking coal. When this was wade known some 
doubted, but this has been exceded during the mean- 
time. In fact it is accomplished daily. It has been 
published that not less than 11,000 cubic feet of gas 
from 17 to 19 candle power made from such coal as 
Murphy Run, Penn, Westmoreland and Waverly, 
without any enriching material is guaranteed by the 
use of the scrubber of the St. John & Rockwell Com- 
pany. Here isan important point. If the percentage 
of cannel coal can be saved to gas companies, it am- 
ounts to avery large sum; for instance, in places 


where the illuminating power of the gas has to be 
of a standard of 16 candle power, cannel coal is gen 
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erally employed; and as the price of this coal is near- 
ly twice that of caking coals, it can be readily shown 
(so that those who run may read) on a consumption 
of 80,000 tons of coal, and using 20 per cent. of can- 
nel, making 16,000 tons. This would cost about $5 
more per ton than the ordinary caking coals, and, at 
the same time the quantity and quality of the coke is 
not increased or improved—making $80,000 in one 
year. I have named the above figure merely to ex- 
plain some very large companies using much more. 
In some seasons of the year the percentage of cannel 
is less, say, 10 per cent. in summer months, but it 
would be safe to name 15 per cent. as a fair average 
for the year. ‘This would still be the large amount of 
12,000 tons, at the increased price of $5, making 
$60,000 as a saving. The theories that wero advanced 
at the time this scrubber was first presented have 
been retained by others. 


I was pleased to read, in your issue of Nov. 16th, 
1876, that Mr. William Farmer, an engineer of ability, 
who quotes largely from Bowditch, in support of the 
same principles set forth. In speaking of naphthaline, 
etc., he says: ‘‘'To get over this difficulty we must 
adopt an apparatus that will keep and utilize all of 
the hot tar that we do get, and not let it cool imme- 
diately and escape to the tar well.” I also notice the 
weakness exhibited in the working of the zig-zag scrub: 
ber, as his (Mr. Farmer’s) explanations recommend 
‘* that from this apparatus the gas should next pass 
on to the ordinary multitubular condenser, to be re- 
duced to the proper temperature before it enters the 
water scrubber,’”’ making quite an extensive sequence 
of apparatus, as well as expensive, to construct, in the 
first instance. This zig-zag scrubber, no doubt per- 
form; its part, in connection with the multitubular 
condensers and washers, and it would be remarkahle 
if it did not. 

In my reply to Mr. Smedbery, in your issue of 
April 2a, 1°75, this same inactivity, or weakness, was 
dwelt upon relative to the working of the Pelouze and 
Audouin condenser, which involved about the same 
amount of apparatus, including the reversed flow and 
differential action of an immense volume cf water, 
imperfectly arresting the tar, etc. I will again repeat 
what I then said—that all of the above principles 
have been in constant operation without involving 
the necessity of any subsequent condenser ever since 
the scrubber of the St. John & Rockwell Compa- 
ny has been working, which is nearly five years. We 
have long been convinced tbat the liquids set free in 
the distillation of the coals were of great value in 
treating the vapor successfully, and it is upon this 
that our patents have been securec. We bring for- 
ward to the scrubber all of the liquid products from 
the hydraulic main, passing them through a series of 
boxes, utilizing them until all traces of tar, etc., are 
absolutely removed; at the same time the gas is cool- 
ed also enriched by the absorption of the benzole 
and cowl tar naphthas which are ever present. 


Much has been written and expressed relative to 
condensation, also of the quantity and quality of the 
gas made from bituminous coals, but the sulphur 
question has been more or less overlooked. It was 
sulphur that Prof. Sil'iman termed the ‘‘ black beast,” 
and was dreaded by gas manufacturers. I believe all 
are a unit upon this question. It is by analysis that 
the quantity of sulphur in purified gas is dotermined. 
This subject has been disoussed fora long time in 
Europe, and, in 1860, the Metropolis gas .ct, in Lon- 
don, was passed, which required purified gas not to 
contain were than 20 grains to the 100 cutic feet. 
This seemed to baffle the art and skill of Great Britain 
to comply with this statute, and, in almost every in- 
stance, failed. 


I qaote the report of the lamented Dr. Letheby, 
(from volume xxi, 1872, of the London Journal of 
Gas-Lighting) who was the chief gas examiner aps 
pointed by the Board of Trade. In his quarterly re. 
port to the corporation of London, and the Metropol- 
itan Board of Trade (being 12 years subsequent to the 
passage of the act) it appears that the following are 
the maximum, minjmum, and average smounts of 


grains of sulphur, per 100 cubic feet of gas, in the 
different companies : 
Chartered Company. 


Maxi- Mini- Average 
mum. mum. 


Common gas, Cannon street... 46°5 26°7 36.90 
* ‘* Gray’sInn road. 52°38 21°5 40°30 
He ‘* Friendly Place... 57°0 10°5 21°08 
a ** Arundel street.. 37°4 31°2 35°90 
INGE BB noes sitinsvcassscceath ace 82°8 244 28°54 


Imperial Company. 


Maxi- Mini- Average 
mum. mum, 


Common gas, Oakley square.. 38°0 28°7 34°05 
by ** Camden street.. 33°1 19°1 27°00 
” ‘¢ Graham street.. 31°3 21°5 27°26 
South Metropolitan.........606++ 39°4 296 35°23 


Dr. Whitmore’s report on the quality of the gas 
supplied in St. Marylebone, January, 1872. 


Imperial Company’s Gas— 
Mean quantity of sulphur per 100 c. f. 33°12 
Chartered Company’s common gas........... 32°13 
an - cannel ga&........... 26°76 


I might quote about the same results throughout 
the whole year, but this will do for the present. It 
js true that in some extreme cases, where the greatest 
care was exercised, the above quantities have been 
reduced by some companies, but the fluctuations show 
that it was not altogether reliable. I have selected 
the above companies, not from any choice of my own, 
but that they were selected by others, and only done 
in this case to prove how hard it has been for the re- 
spective companies to comply with the requirements 
of the statute. It must be understocd that I firmly 
believe they were doing all that could possibly be 
done with the apparatus employed. 

I do not propose to know how well gas companies 
are doing in this country, relative to the amount of 
sulphur left in the purified gas, but am of the opinion 
that the same difficulty is present here as well as in 
Europe. That it can be improved there is not the 
shadow of a doubt. Certainly no change of purifiers or 
material is employed. Some may doubt that sulphur 
can exist in purified gas without being detected by 
the ordinary lead paper, such as is generally employ- 
ed; but, nevertheless, it is true, and can exist to an 
alarming extent, as high as 40 to 50 grains, or more, 
in 100 cubic feet. If this is so objectionable, and can 
be removed so easily, at the same time reducing the 
expense of purification, as well as not to impair the 
illuminating power of the gas, also not reducing its 
quantity, then it would seem reasonable to conclude 
that a method whereby all of this could be accom- 
plished with so much economy and advantage would 
be acceptable. 

I now present Dr. Chandler's report and examina- 
tions recently made at the Harlem Gas Works, upon 
the method and priuciples embraced by the scrubber 
of the St. John & Rockwell Company— 

ScHoor or Mines Cotums1a CoLuEeg, ) 
Cor. 49TH Sr. & 4tH AvENUE, = > 
New York, Oct. 12, 1876. ) 
Burr Wakeman, Esq., President St. John & Rock- 

well Scrubber Company, 61 Liberty st., N. Y. 

My Dear Sir: In the tests made upon the gas at 
the Harlem Gas works, with reference to its purifica- 
tion by the passage of the gas through a scrubber 
constructed upon the principles of your apparatus, 
t. ¢., washing the gas with the products from the hy. 
draulic main, but consisting of six boxes instead of 
four or two, the following results were obtained : 

‘The raw gas found to contain 54°77 grains of sul_ 
phur per 100 cubic feet; test made Sept. 22d, 1876. 
The gas, after. passing through the six boxes, and be- 
fore passing the purifiers, contained 16°26 grains of 
sulphur ; test made Sept. 23, 1876. After passing the 
six boxes, and the purifiers also, the finished gus con- 
tained 5°31 grains of sulphur; test made Sept. 25th, 
1876, 

That this result is not exceptional, when both tar 
and ammoniacal liquor were passed into the appara- 





tus to effect the purification of the gas, is shown by 





other tests made at another time upon gas purified in 
that manner. The results were as follows: 

August 14th, 1876, the finished gas contained, in 
100 cubic feet, 5°45 grains of sulphur; August 17th, 
1876, the finished gas contained, in 100 cubic feet , 
5°50 grains of sulphur. 

It appears, therefore, that by the use of an appara 
tus constructed on this principle, with six boxes, illa 
minating gas can be purified so as to contain between 
five and five and a-half grains to the hundred cubic 
feet. I am informed that the coal used at the works 
while these experiments were in progress, was Mar - 
phy Run. Very truly, yours, 

QO. F. Caanpuen. 


Here the remarkable action of this scrubber is 
clearly shown. It may be explained that the crude 
gas analyzed had passed the six boxes without any 
of the liquids being present as a matter of conveni- 
ence. There may have been more sulphur combined 
with the crude gas than 54°77 grains, as the gas pass- 
ing through the perforations would possibly leave a 
portion of it; as it is there was over 36 greins per 
100 cubic feet removed, which is conclusive of the 
wonderful power of this scrubber. Less sulphur is 
found in combination, after passing the boxes, than 
is fonnd in a majority of cases in purified gas. I will 
state farther, in explanation, that the seal employed 
in each box was one inch, so that the question 
of back pressure may not be seriously made. It 
may not be generally known that we have constructed 
one of our scrubbers at Quebec, in February last, 
which has four boxes. The results there corroborate 
the theories advanced relative to the purity of the 
gas on leaving the scrubber. It may well challenge 
a parallel. I was there on the 5th of August, 1876, 
and found it working very well indeed—they were 
making about 45,000 cubic feet of gas per day, and 
the purifiers were not changed in 31 days, making 
1,395,000 cubic feet of gas purified by 130 bushels of 
lime—over 10,000 cudic feet purified per bushel of 
lime. In the report of Dr. Chandler, published in the 
Gas-Licut Journat of January 16, 1875,.it was found 
that there were 23°586 grains of salphur per 100 cubic 
feet of gas, and 2°65 grains of ammonia in the same 
quantity. The ammonia was very satisfactory ; but 
the sulphur was not low enough to satisfy me that the 
scrubber was working to its full capacity. Again, the 
analysis was made fromthe working of two boxes, 
hence the introduction of four at Quebec, and six 
with this last examination of Dr. Chandler. 


This is the. point upon which all hangs—the boxes 
will be increased until the last vestige of sulphur is 
extracted. The bugbear of bisulphide of carbon not 
being known in this country, as expressed by Mr. 
Cathels, of Montreal, in your issue of Nov, 3d, 1876, 
will then quietly vacate the premises so long occupied, 
and make room for a purer, more healthy, and better 
quality of gas. If all this is accomplished before its 
presence has been detected so much the better for 
all concerned. I will say (what every one knows) 
that sulphur in combination with gas after being 
made is still sulphur at the point of combustion, and 
must form sulphurous acid, which is subsequently 
converted into sulphuric acid—and here is the great 
objection. Itis this that is destructive to furniture, 
fabrics, etc. It is the removal of bisulphide of carbon 
I am at work at, and do not propose to stop until it is 
accomplished, particularly when it can be done with- 
out any detrimental effect upon the quality and quan- 
tity of thefgas; and, certainly, without. any extra ex- 
pense (for the scrubber is automatic), also, it being 
the spirit of the age in which we live, to excel if we 
can, without tresspassing upon the rights of others, 
and this shall be my guide. 

In conclusion, Mr, Editor, I will say in behalf of 
the St. John & Rockwell Company, of New York, that 
they are ready to negotiate for the construction of 
their scrubbers in any part of the United States, at 
reasonable rates, and warrant the published results 
and statements : 


1st. The absolute disposition of all the tar, etc. 
2d. Not less than 11,000 oubic fepi of gas, of 17 to 
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19 candle power per ton of 2240 Ibs. of such coal as 
Murphy Kun, etc., without any enriching material, 
cannel coal or otherwise. 

3d. That there shall not exceed 5°50 grains of sul- 
phur in 100 cubic feet of gas, made upon any scale 
from 5,000 to 10,000,000 cubic feet per diem. 

4th. That the present expense of the purifying de- 
partment shall be reduced 80 to 50 per cent. 

Yours, very truly, 
' W. H. Sr. Jonny, 

— Liberty Street, New York city, December 14, 








Tiluminating Power of Coal Gas. 





[From the London Journal of Grs Lighting, Nov. 14.] 

In the Lordon Journal of the 22nd of February last 
(vol. 27, page 282) was published an able resume of a 
paper read before the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
by Mr. William Sugg, ‘‘On Estimating the Dlumin- 
ating Power of Coal Gas.” We give below the discus- 
sion upon it. 

Mr. Sugg said since the paper was written, he had 
combined the whole of its recommendations in an in- 
strument, in which the dial was divided off so as to 
show the quantity of gas required to give a light equal 
to any number of sperm candles up to 16. A burner 
was fixed to it which, when the flame was exactly at 
the height of three inches, gave always a light equal 
to 16 sperm candles. The quantity of gas required 
to prodnee light of that intensity would vary accord- 
ing to the quality of the gas, and was shown in the 
tables. 

Dr. Letheby remarked, through the secretary, that 
Mr. Sugg had done good service by bringing this im- 
portant subject before the Institution, with a view to 
discussion ; for it must be admitted that the present 
means and parliamentary provisions, for estimating 
the illuminating power of coal gas were, as Mr. Sugg 
said, in an unsatisfactory condition. He might add, 
indeed, that this was not only the experience of prac- 
tical men like Mr. Sugg, and the gas testers appointed 
under various Acts of Parliament, but it was also seen 
in the difficulties and disputes which were constantly 
arising whenever gas companies and local authorities 
were in conflict, as was too often the case, on the 
question of the illuminating power of the gas supplied 
to the public. These difficulties began about the 
year 1848 or 1849, when, at the instance of three dis- 
tinguished chemists, who had passed away—namely, 
Prof. Graham, Dr. Lesson, and Mr. WUooper—the 
Great Central Gas Consumers Company adopted, un. 
der severe obligations, a prrliamentary standard of 
illuminating power, and a prescribed method of de- 
termining it, the standard being an illuminating 
power of 12 wax candles of six to the pound, each con- 
suming 120 grains of wax per hour; and the gas was 
to be burnt at the rate of five cubic feet an hour from 
an Argand burner of 15 holes and a 7-inch chimney. 


It happened that he was the officer appointed by the minimum at the point of combustion ; secondly, in a 
Corporation of London in 1850, under the provisions 


of the Great Central Company’s Act, which had then 


just become law, to test the qualityof the gas sup- 


plied to the city, and to see that the obligations o 


the company were duly fulfilled. This was the firs, expanded by the heat of the burner. Possibly further 


appointment of the kind that was ever made ; and he 


isi f the Act for esti- ston a4 
a - - - m re Fidéewat ot nti wie sind mee been made to justify the proposition of Mr. Sugg, that 
cally unsoand and unreliable; in fact, the whole sub- 
ject of hotometry was in a crude and imperfect |“ - : 
ide, ian ng ‘eg i wieat be vectednen ened might be in future prevented. And now came the 
end to end. The wax candles, for example, prescribed 
f that 
sw cop openers by talon so mg a the | forcing five cubic feet of gas through it per hour, 
. lik 3 
te on Sp = i ghee 6 nga aaa should the quantity of gas necessary to produce a 
pte adi ae 1 of seid » atetengot flame of given intensity or of given measurement be 
Boge: a r mae aiihiie “ouemtton to decile determined? It was, he thought, abundantly evident 
4 man a ce dndienn tion of ¥ fing should be that the present practice in this country, of forcing 
ee ae  Oaeal * a first thi therefore. which | “¥¢ cubic feet of gas per hour through a burner, whe- 
a needa “si ed het chow’ candle: and after ther it would effectively carry this quantity or not, 


about one thousand experiments for the purpose of | chimney suited for the proper combination and full 
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determining the relative illuminating power of wax 
and sperm, he adopted the latter, using a plaited wick 
which snuffed itself. This had been the standard 
candle from that time to the present, for it was adopt- 
ed by Parliament in 1852. He mureover used two 
candles instead of one, in order that the light might 
be intensified, and the rate of combustion equalized. 
This, also. had become the practice in photometry. 
After a time, however, the sperm candle became a 
subject of perplexity, from the circumstance that dur- 
ing the American war, when long-fibre cotton was dif- 
ficult to obtain, a short-fibre cotton was used in the 
construction of the wick, and thus the combustion of 
the candle became irregular. More recently, in con- 
sequence of the increasing value of spermacetti, the 
candle was frequently adulterated with paraffin and 
stearic acid, so as to be untrus! \rihy as a photomet- 
rical standard. There waxa want, therefore, of a radi- 
cal improvement in this particular. In the next place, 
the photometer was a very imperfect instrument, with 
reflecting surfaces, and with the Bunsen disc exposed 
on both sides to extraneous light. This he remedied 
by the use of screens ; and by enclosing the disc in a 
chamber, or camera, which only permitted the access 
of the direct light from the gas and the vandles, as 
was seen in the photometer which bore his name. 
The burner also, which was <(lescribed in the Great 
Central Company's Act as an Argand of 15 holes with 
a7inch chimney, was so constructed by different 
makers as to give, with the same gas, when burning 
at the same rate, an illuminating power that ranged 
from about 10 to 15 candles. This was caused by the 
want of uniformity in the size of the apertures throngh 
which the air passed to the interior of the flame, 
There was not, in fact, at that time, the slightest pro- 
vision for the proper adjustment of air to gas; and 
therefore, with different burners of Act of Parliament 
quality, the photometrical results were most discord- 
ant. Very little experimental inquiry showed that 
the smaller the apertures, and the higher the pressure 
at which the gas issued from the burners, the lower 
was the illuminating power; and, on the other hand, 
the larger the hole which gave access of air to the in- 
terior of the flame, the lower also was the illuminat. 
ing power. Acareful examination of these facts by 
Mr. Sugg and himself led to the construction of the 
burner which bore their names, and which, until re_ 
cently, had been the standard burner for photomet- 
rical purposes—the size of the internal hole being 
graduated according to the quality of the gas; and 
thus, with the assistance of perforated discs upon the 
gallery of the burner, the proper adjustmeut of air, 
and thereby the proper combustion of gas of difterent 
qualities, had been approximately secured. More re- 
cently, however, the improvements of Mr. Sugg in 
the same direction had produced a still better burner, 
which was rightly proposed as the standard burner 
for general use. These improvements consisted— 
first, in the reduction of the pressure of the gas toa 


well regulated supply of sir to the interior and exte- 
rior of the conical flame; and thirdly, in the adop- 
tion of means for keeping down the temperature of 
the burner, in order that issuing gas might not be 


improvements might yet be made in the construction 
of test-burners; but sufficient progress had already 


his burner should be accepted as a standard instru 
ment, so that litigation and trouble on this head 


important question—how was the burner to be used ? 
Should it be after the old parliamentary fashion, of 


whether the burner consumed it properly or not, or 





was radically wrong; for with any given burner and 





ee 
development of the illuminating power of that quan- 
tity of gas, it must be that when gas of inferior qual- 
ity was passed through it at the same rate, the gas 
would be over-oxidized, and, therefore, made to ap- 
pear of less illuminating power than it really was. On 
the other hand, superior gas would be under-oxidized, 
and would escape as smoke, without developing its 
full value. This was actually the case with the Bir- 
mingham burner referred to, which, at the time of 
the passing of the Company’s Act in 1864, and at the 
request of the parliamentary committee, he designed, 
in conjunction with Mr. Bowditch, as the standard 
burner for 14-candle gas. They were compelled to 
use a metal top, in accordance with the instructions 
of the committee ; for the Corporation of Birmingham, 
who were in opposition to the gas company, would 
not have a burner with a steatite top, and this they 
would now regret, having lately purchased the works 
of the company. This burner was exactly suited for 
14-candle gas, but if the gas got better or worse than 
this, the burner would do it injustice. he same was 
the case with other standard Argand burners, as 
the Dublin, Leamington, etc., which had been con- 
structed on their principles ; and, therefore, if Parli- 
ament insisted on the passing of five cubic feet per 
hour through a test-burner, the gas companies should 
be permitted to select that burner which, while ful- 
filling the conditions of the Act of Parliament, devel- 
oped the illuminating power of the gas to the fullest 
extent. It was far better, however, that the second 
alternative should be resorted to—namely, the use of 
the standard burner, like a standard measure, as Mr. 
Sugg proposed, and the determination of the quantity 
of gas to be passed through it so as to develop a flame 
of standard intensity or standard height. The inten- 
sity of the flame might be measured, as was the prac- 
tice in France, under the advice of Damas and Reg. 
nault, by keeping it exactly equal in illuminating 
power to that of an Argand burner, of prescribed con- 
ditions, consuming a given quantity of colza oil. Or 
it might be measured as he had proposed, by ascer- 
taining its penetrating power in passing through a 
medium of given opacity—say a piece of dark bottle- 
glass, cut in wedge shape. Butif the hoight of the 
flame were the test, nothing was easier than to fix on 
such a height as would be best suited for the maxi- 
mum development of light, and then to determine the 
quantity of gas per hour necessary to produce such a 
flame. Long ago the late Dr. Fyfe showed that the 
quality of the gas, as regarded illuminating power, 
might be determined by burning the gas from a jet of 
given dimensions, and observing the rate of combus.- 
tion necessary to produce a flame of given height, or 
by observing the height of the flame when the gas 
was burnt at a given rate. Under the name of Lowe's 
jet photometer, the jast method was practically in nse 
at gas works for the purpose of ascertaining the qual- 
ity of the gas; and there was no reason why the other 
plan might not be pursued, for the principle was man. 
ifestly correct. The illuminating power of gas was 
dependent on the proportions of the rich and heavy 
hydrocarbons which the gas contained ; and as these 
were of much higher specific gravity than the hydro- 
gen and marsh gas, which were the chief constituents 
of coal gas, it was evident that the density or specific 
gravity of the gas would rise in proportion to the 
quantity aud quality of the hydrocarbons contained in 
it. Now, the experiments of Dr. Fyfe, as well as the 
more recent investigations of Prof. Graham, had 
shown that the flow of gas through a small orifice was 
inversely proportional to the gravity of the gas. A 
light gas, for example, would pass much more freely 
and easily through such an orifice than a heavy gas. 
The law, indeed, as expressed by Prof. Graham was, 
that the velocity, or rate of flow, was inversely as the 
square root of the density. If, therefore, the flame 
were used as the exponent of density; as it really was 
in the case of the heavy hydrocarbons, its height un- 
der a constant rate of flow would determine the den- 
nity or quality of the gas: while with a flame of a 
given height, the rate of flow would be the means of 


arriving at a like result. This was the priuciple 
which the author had in view, and no doubt it was 
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susceptible of practical application. His experiments, 
indeed, showed that this was the case, and that the 
results obtained by it were accurate and trustworthy. 
The simplicity cf the process was, moreover; a great 
recommendation, as it was capable of being applied. 
under all circumstances, without the complicated ma- 
chinery at present in use; only a standard burner be~ 
ing required with a handy, portable, and accurate 
meter, together with a delicate thermometer and a 
good aneroid barometer. 

Mr. Vernen Harcourt remarked that he had an op- 
portunity of seeing the apparatus previously, and 
therefore could not presume to offer an opinion upon 
its practical value. One or two points mentioned by 
the author were of great interest, and one certainly 
which he had not previously understood, viz,, that 
flat flames produced by different samples of gas at 
the same burner did not differ from one another ex- 
cept in size, and that provided the total surface of the 
flame was the same, whatever the quality of the gas 
burnt, the amount of light it gave was the same. That 
was certainly at variance with common observation as 
to coal gas. Remarks were often heard as to the ap- 
parent brilliancy of the light, which were intended to 
refer to the effect produced by a given arva of flame 
upon the eye; but from what Mr. Sugg said he un- 
derstood a 3-inch flame, from the same burner, would 
always give the same amount of light, whatever the 
quality of the gas. Another question suggested by 
the paper was as to the reason why the size of the 
flame should vary, as it was known to vary, other 
conditions being alike, with the quality of the gas. 
One reason for this was the decomposition of the 
heavy hydrocarbons at the high temperature of the 


velocity of its revolution. It was a recent discovery 
of Professor Crookes, and seemed to presage some 
great discoveries in reference to those extremely at 
tenuated media of which Mr. Grove first showed the 
correlation, such as light, heat, magnetism, actinism, 
and electricity. The instrument was actuated by the 
intensity of the light. Ihe cause of its-revolution 
was not so important to inquire into in reference to 
this subject, but it was a fact that the velocity would 
vary according to the intensity of the light. It was 
most sensitive in its operation; it consisted of arms 
of aluminium with discs of talc, which were black on 
one side and polished on the other, and the influence 
of light upon it produced the revolution; it was in a 
perfect vacuum. The mode of making use of it would 
be to let it move at such a low velocity as would ena- 
ble the revolutions to be counted, and the number of 
revolutions would determine the intensity of the light. 
If it was further improved by making one of the arms 
magnetic, a registering apparatus might be put out- 
side, so that the number of revolutions might actually 
be recorded. In reference to the proposed mode of 
estimating the illuminating power of gas, he could 
speak from experience of the great value of having 
some simple mode which did not depend upon the 
estimate of the eye of different persons, such as in the 
Bunsen photometer; for he knew by experience that 
fiscal] engineers in foreign parts, not accustomed to 
this kind of observation, would estimate the gas at 
two or three candles differént from the practised gas 
maker who was used to the instrument. 

Mr. Barlow, vice-president, did not think Mr. 
Crooke’s instrument had been presented in a form 
suitable for measuring light alone, because it was af- 
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Chemical and Sreatific Bepectory, 


Method of Determining the Hardness and 
Quality of Steel.—M. A. Chary heats pieces of a 
given size as high as they will bear without burning, 
and then bends them by blows of a hammer to and 
fro until they break. Steel not red-short should stand 
at least ten such bendings before breaking.—Jron- 
monger. 








—— 


The Metric System.—At the recent meeting of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association, a lengthy 
report was presented urging the advantages of the 
metric system of weights and measures, which have 
now become the legalized standards of more than half 
of the civilized world ; and proposing the formation of 
a permanent committee of three to further the intro_ 
duction of the system into general use in the country. 
—Druggists’ Circular. 


ood 


The San Francisco Water Works.—Richard 
Ives, of San Francisco, is at St. Louis, and is negoti- 
ating with the Vulcan Iron Works for forty thousand 
tons of iron plates, to be converted into pipe, for con- 
ducting water from the Sierra Nevadas to San Fran- 
cisco, a distance of one hundred and twenty miles. 
The contract will amount to about two million dollars. 
—Hydraulic Engineer. 

Poisoning by Illuminating Gas.—A servant 
girl, occupying a small room, so “‘ turned off the gas,’ 
on going to bed, as to allow a large volume to escape 


flame. It was well known to chemists that at that| ected not only by light, but by heat. It would re-|imto her room. In the morning she was found as- 
high temperature these hydrocarbons were resolved | quire some provision to exclude the action of heat, 


into a larger volume of lighter gases. As soon as the 


phyxiated, unconscious and nearly pulseless. Recov- 


because the worst gas was that which gave nich heat | TY in about four hours took place, under treatment 


gas had passed through the burner, and had been | and little light ; and the instrument would be caused | y fresh air and spirits of ammonia, fifteen drops 


heated, part of it was decomposed, and a larger vol- 
ume of gas was formed; so that actually with a richer 
gas, though the quantity passing through the meter 
was the same, the quantity in the flame was a larger 
volume, and, therefore, to obtain a flame of given 
length, it was necessary to burn less gas as measured 
by the meter, He did not understand why an Argaud 
burner with a8-inch flame was used, because, com- 
paring the instrument with the jet photometer, it ap- 
peared to have at least two disadvantages. It would 
seem an easy matter to determine the height of the 
flame, but actually its top consisted of a number of 
shifling peaks, and although it was possible to arrive 
at some rough average, yet its position could not be 
determined with accuracy. The error so produced 
appeared to be increased by using so short a flame. 
With a flame six inches long, a small error as to the 
position of the top of the flame mattered less than in 
the adjustment of a 3-inch flame. The uncertainty 
as to the position of the top of the flame in the latter 
case was much greater, and the error caused by that 
uncertainty was greater. He could uot understand 
why, in this instrument, sucha flame was adopted, 
instead of the long flame with a well defined top 
which was used in the jet photometer. 

Mr. Law said that portion of the profession engaged 
in gas engineering was much indebted to Mr. Sugg 
for the attention he had given to the subject of the 
standard gas burner. No doubt the burner he had 
introduced was that which gave the most uniform re- 
sults, and without which the present perfection of gas 
photometry could never have been attained. The 
most imperfect part of photometrical apparatus was 
that employed as the standard by which the instru- 
ment could be perfectly adjusted. Whatever pho 
tometer was used—whether Bunsen’s or Wheatstone’s, 
or the wedge—they all depended ultimately upon the 
estimation of the human eye; and not only did that 
estimation differ in different individuals, but in the 
same individual in different states of health or other 
physical circumstances. He had placed on the table 


an instrument which he believed would become the 
standard photometer, because it was entirely inde- 
pendent of the physical conditions of the human vye, 
and really measured the intensity of the light by the 


Care 








Cleansing Old Iron Water Pipes at Elgin. 


The 


all the appearance of a new pipe. 





to revolve by gas of inferior quality almost as much as | °Y°Y ten minutes being given of Sest.--De..B. Dex. 
it would be by gas of high illuminating power. 
would therefore be required to exclude the effect of ena 
heat, otherwise bad gas might be registered as good. 
Professor Abel observed that Mr Crookes had al-|in Scotland, in clearing land of trees, stumps and 
ready given serious attention to that subject, and no | boulders. The boulders are pulverized by merely 
doubt would be able so to arrange the apparatus as to | Placing the dynamite on the top of the stone, cover- 
shut off the rays of heat, and obtain trustworthy re- | ing it with wet sand and fired with a fuse in the ordin- 
cords of the different illuminating powers of the light | ary way. Trees and stumps are torn up by the roots 
emitted from different sources. He had sanguine an- | and split into kindling by placing a small cartridge of 
ticipations of the results that Mr. Crookes would ob- | the explosive well into the side of the stump a little 
tain in this direction. He had listened with great | below the surface.— Western Manufacturer. 

interest to Mr. Sugg’s communication. 
point that occurred to him in reference to it was the 
one Mr. Harcourt had noticed—viz., the uncertainty 
of measuring the exact height of so short a flame. 

[To be continued.) 


ter, in Journal of Nervous and Mental Diseases. 


Dynamite.—Dynamite is being successfully used 


The only — 


Smoke Consumer.—Some ingenious English- 
man, it seems, has solved the problem of a simple, 
cheap and effective smoke consumer for steam boilers. 
This is done by boring just abuve the fire door of the 
boiler a couple of circular holes of about two and a 
half inches diameter, and then insert two pipes, which 
run at the top of the furnace for about one third 


A short time ago the commissioners of Elgin resolv- | or half its distance. A small pipe connected with the 
ed to cleanse the old izon water pipes, and relay them | boiler drives a jet of steam into each of the pipes, 
in those parts of the town where they would be of use. | which thus creates two strong draughts of air. This 
The first portion of the pipes (which had been in the | air is rarefied by the steam, and is driven right into 


ground for more than twenty years, and were much | the center of flame and smoke from the furnace, thus 
incrusted) has now been cleansed. The process was 


gone tkrough at New Elgin, where a rough furnace 
was grected to meet the object in view. The pipes, | cities.— bid. 
two at atime, were laid into the furnace, and subject- 
ed to an intense heat for about half an hour. , ee 
action of the heat loosened the incrustation of the| Steel Belting.—A patent is said to have been ap- 
pipes, and when the pipes were lifted out of the fur. plied for for steel belting, for which grea t superiority 
nace the greater portion of it at once fell off. The |*® omerce rei” pope! va a a ” 
most troublesome portion of the work, however, re- piaaw tt een See wen naps = ~~ 
mained to be done. The pipes had to be cleaned es greta grit we oo 


precipitating the carbon and preventing its escape in 
those dense clouds which are so offensive in large 


made and there is an inexhaustible supply of the raw 


with a spring scraper, made to exactly fit the size of | material in the country. Itis claimed that the steel 
the pipe. After undergoing this work, the pipe was | can be made and rolled into belting for five cents per 
allowed to cool till it was in a fit condition to be dip- pound As it need not be more than one-sixteenth of 
ped into a ‘‘well” some 12 feet deep, containing an inch in Cenele fr: alee Oe Oe 


weigh but little per foot. A process for slackening 


Smith's patent solution, where it remained for nearly | and tightening the belts is provided that takes but.a 
a minute ; after which it was taken ont. and presented | few seconds and does not disturb the jointings, which 

By the adoption | is claimed as another great advantage over the strings 
of this process the town will, it is said, be 300/. richer | and facings of the leather belting. The invention is 
than if the old pipes had been sold as mere metal, and | thought to be an important one, and calculated to be 
new pipes bought to replace them.—Jronmonger. Z 





of great service to nanufacturers.—lbid, 
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On the Preservation of Ice at the Bedside. 





Mr. Sampson Gamgee, Surgeon to the Queen’s Hos- 
pital, Birmingbam, in a short article (Lancet, June 
10, 1875) calls attention to this subject. His prac- 
tice for some years has been te cut a piece of flannel 
about nine inches square, and secure it by ligature 
round the mouth of an ordinary tumbler, so as to 
leave a cup-shaped depression of flannel within the 
tumbler to about half its depth. In the flannel cup 
so constructed pieces of ice may be preserved many 
hours, all the longer if a piece of flannel from four to 
five inches square be used as a loose cover to the ice 
cups. Cheap flannel, with comparatively open mesh_ 
es, is preferable, as the water easily drains through it 
and the ice is thus kept quite dry. When good flan- 
nel with close texture is employed, a small jhole must 
be made in the bottom of the flannel cup, otherwise 
- it holds the water, and fucilitates the melting of the 
ice, which is, nevertheless, preserved much longer 
than in the naked cup or tumbler. In a room 60°F., 
Dr. G. made the following experiments with four 
tumblers, placing in each two ounces of ice broken 
into pieces of the average size for sucking. In tum- 
bler No. 1 the ice was loose. It had all melted in two 
hours and fifty-five minutes. In tumbler No. 2 the 
ce was suspended in the tumbler in a cup made, as 
above described, of good Welsh flannel. In five hours 
jand a quarter the flannel cup was more than half fill- 
ed with water, with some pieces of ice floating in it ; 
in another hour and a quarter (six hours an4 a half 
from the commencement of the experiment) the flan- 
nel cup was nearly filled with water, and no ice re- 
mained. In tumbler No. 3 the ice was suspended in 
a flannel cup made in the same manner and of the 
same material as in No. 2; but in No. 3 a hole capa- 
ble of admitting a quill pen had been made in the 
bottom: of the flannel cup, with the effect of protract- 
ing the total liquefaction of the two ounces of ice to a 
period of eight hours and three quarters. In tumbler 
No. 4 two ounces of ice were placed in a flannel cup 
made, as above described, of cheap, open flannel (10d. 
per yard), which allowed the water to drain through 
very readily. Ten hours and ten minutes elapsed be- 
fore all this ice had melted. 

A reserve supply outside the bedroom door can be 
secured by making a flannel cup, on the plan above 
described, in a jug, and filling it with little lumps of 





ice—-care being taken that there is space enough be_ 
low the bag to allow the water to collect and leave the 
ice dry. This provision will allow ice to be used dur- 
ing the hottest night, without the supply failing, or 
the patient being disturbed—two very important con- 


| siderations. The real therapeutic benefit of ice is only 


produced in some cases by its free use, and its sooth- 
ing and stilling effect must be aided by the most per- 
fect surrounding quiet.—Druggists’ Circular. 








The Mississippi Jetties. 
poattes ee Sra 

We learn that for some time past the channe) be- 
tween the jetties, at the mouth of South Pass, is every- 
where more than two hundred feet wide for a depth 
of 20 feet at average flood-tide, and that in the mid 
dle of this wide channel the depth is more than 22 
feet.. This is equal to from 22} to 23 feet at the high- 
est tide at South Pass, when a range of three feet tide, 
with a channel depth of 19} feet, for from 80 to 100 
feet in width, is usually reported at Southwest Pass- 
Therefore, it is seen that the jetties have given, 
though yetin an incomplete state, a magnificent chan- 
nel across the South Pass bar to sea, twice as wide 
and several feet deeper than has ever heen obtained 
across the Southwest Pass bar. If this is considered 
as any indication of a failure of the jetty system, then 
we should welcome allsuch failures; they are what 
we should pray‘for earnestly. All through South Pass, 
from its head to the jettied channel over the bar, as is 
generally known, the depth exceeds thirty feet for 
more than two hundred feet in width. 

We are informed that the works required to confine 
the flow of water from the main river, above the com- 
mon head of the passes, into South Pass, so as to se- 
cure a like deep channel entrance to South Pass over 
the river middle-ground shoal above its head, are be- 
ing energetically prosecuted, with every prospect of 
early succes. Already, notwithstanding the low stage 
of the river, the one-dipper dredge-boat at work there 
to expediate the cutting out of a deep channel en- 
trance, has succeeded, as we are assured, in obtaining 
a depth of inlet of from twenty to twenty-two feet 
across this shoal, which the tidal current suffices to 
maintain and widen. Soon, we are told, two more 
powerful dredges will be put to work there, and, with 
three boats working together, an entrance channel 
across this hard sand middle-ground shoal, of suffi. 
cient width and depth for the largest vlass of ocean 
steamers, even at the present low river stage may be 
expected at an early date. With the river at the 


height it was three months ago, we would have even 
now a clear and unobstructed channel of more than 
22 feet indepth, from New Orleaus to the sea, through 
South Pass.—N. O. Picayune’ 








Gas Stocks. 
Quotations by W. B. Scott & Co., Bankers, 
24 Prive Srezet, New York Cry. 
JanuaRky 2, 1877. 
&@~ All communications wiil receive particular attention 


——— 
Gas. Uo.’8 of NN. 2. City. 
Capital. Par. Bid. Asked. 
anes $1,850,000 50 105 110 
Manhattan............. 4,000,000 50 245 248 
Metropolitan........ _ 2,500,000 1€0 145 150 
“s Scrip... $1,000,000 .. 100 103 
ig Bonds.. 500.000 1000 100 103 
eae ae ae 5,000,000 100 102 103 
“ Bonds, gold. 900,000 1000 105 — 
New York...........06. 4,000,000 100 135 127 
das Co.'s of Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn .........-..+ - 2,000,000 25 180 182 
EPEMINEassccsccseceses 1,200,000 20 9 — 
3 ee 320,000 1000 95 974 
Peoples.........e0seeeee ,000,009 10 50 55 
. Bon - $ 325,000... --- 95 
“© Seri 300,000 ae 
Metropolitan........... 1,000,000 199 75 ~ 
NasAatl.........0000eeeeee 1,000,000 25 75 80 
“ AES: scsistave- 700,000 1000 96 98 
Williamsburgh ....... 1,000,000 50 135 140 
3 Scrip ie ae 
Out of Town Gas Companies. 
Bath, Maine........... 70,000 100 





Buffalo Mutual, N. Y 750,000 100 — 80 
o Bonds 200,000 1000 -- 90 
Baltimore, Md........ 2,000,000 100 150 170 
‘© Otfs., gold 1,000,000 105 -~ 
Bayonne, N. J....... : 100 90 
Brockport, N. Y...... 25,000 100... 80 
Citizens, Newark..... 918,000 50 100 — 
“ “  Otfs. —- — — 
&“ Ve WOO a. SS we 
Derby of Conn....... 160,000 100 60 80 
East Boston, Mass. . 25 1382 --- 
Fort Wayne, Ind..... Lt eee wees 
Hannibal, Mo......... 100,000 100 95 100 
Hartford, Conn...... 700,000 25 152 — 
Hempstead, L. ...... 25,000 100 ..  — 
Jersey City ........ ... 886,000 20 160 a 
Jamaica, L. I......... 25,000 100... oa 
Jacksonville, Ill...... 120,000 50 82 fie 
Lewistown, Maine... 400,000 100 50 85 
Lima, Ohio............ 60,000 100 10 ia 
Bonds 30,000 90 
Laclede, St Louis Mo 1,200,000 100 100 110 
Peoples, Jersey City ia aoe. 185 
Leoples of Albany... 650,000 100 — 20 
25 Bonds 350,000 1000 -- -~ 
Peoples of Baltimore 25 99 #100 
ts Bonds 106 --~ 
Perth Amboy ......... 25 —- 95 
Rochester, N. Y...... 100 8650 60 
Richmond Co., 8. I. 300,000 ... 97 160 
Woonsocket, R. I.... 150,000 100 100 nee 
Halifax N. S........... 400,000 40 148 150 
Hamilton, Ontario... 150,000 40 1124 
San Francisco Gas- 

Co., 8. Fr’isco Cai. 99 100 
St. Louis, Missouri.. 600,000 50 — 100 
Stillwater, Minn...... 50,000 50 — 26 
Suburban, W’stch'str 390,000 50 —— 100 
Saugerties, N. W..... 15,000 100 310 115 
Troy, Citizens......... 600,000 100 —- 100 
Central, Westchester 466,000 50 95 








FOR SALE OR TO LEASE, 


THE EXTENSIVE AND WELL KNOWN 


Philadelphia Fire Brick 


AND 


Clay Retort Works, 


on VINE STREET, west of TWENTY-THIRD STREET, ex- 
tending to Schuylkill River, are now offered for Sale or to 
Lease. 

These Works were established by the late John Neu- 
kumet, and are now in good running order. Immediate 
possession can be given. 

All BIDS for the Purchase or Lease of the same must be 
in writing, and addressed to the undersigned, prior to the 
15th of JANUARY, 1877, 

GEO. W. KRAFT, 


TRUSTEE OF JOHN NEUKUMET’S ESTATE, 
No, 2132 Filbert Street, Philadelphia. 


WHEELER & WINTERTEEN, 


INSPECTORS OF 


Gas Meters and Repairers. 








Gas Companies having Meters to be repaired will please 
inform us. The best references givenfrom different Gas 
Companies and State Inspectors. Address for terms, office 
513 Fourtenth St., Washingtun, D. ©. 411-3m1 


Cas Engineers, 
AND PARTIES ENGAGED IN THE BUILDING OF 


GAS WORKS, 


who desire information regarding PETROLEUM GAS, either 
for use pure or for enriching. are requested to address, sSat- 


ing particulars. 
J. D. PATTON, 
Treverton, Northumberland Ce: le. 


FOR SALE, 


A HALF INTEREST IN A SMALL GAS WORKS WILL 
be sold. or leased to a practical gar man. Two thous- 


and feet of natural gas per day. Address 
J. SHACKELTON, 
Westfield, N. x. 


GEORGE H. MORRISON, 
Importing Tailor 


No. 23 East Fifteenth Street, 
(Bet, 5th Av’e and Union Square, 
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A. C. WOOD’S PIPH CUTTER. 


PATENTED MAY 23rd, 1876. 
THIS 18 THE ONLY HAND MACHINE IN THE WORLD FOR CUTTING 


CAST IRON PIPE. 





It will cut Cast or Wrought Iron Pipe, Shafts, or Columns of any size, making a clean, smooth, and square cut. 
A Continuous Line of Pipe in a Trench or Building: 


be cut, as well as Loose Pipe. 
Our Machinee for cutting 30-INCH PIPE have been furnished to the Manhatten and New York Gas.Light Companies, and operate to their ertire satisfaction, 
The smaller sized Machines have been in practical use for more than a year, with the most satisfactory seal, For farther information address 
A. C. WOOD, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Or Messrs. HERRING & FLOYD, No. 744 Greenwich Street, N. Y. 


CHAPMAN VALVE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHAPMAN GAS V ALVES: 


Office and Sales Room 75 and 77 Kilby Street; Boston. 














These Valves have béen in use for several years, and.are pronounced by all who : 
have used them to be . 


The Best Gas Valves Ever Made. 


afford a direct passage the full size of the pipe. The seats are made of an 
alloy siribes to Bassrrt metal, specially prepared for the purpose, and superior to all 
other metals used for the seats of Gas Valves. It does not corrode under any circumstan- 
ces to which it is expqped. 


; There is no LIABILITY OF COHESION between the Gate and Seat, and the Valves can 
be relied upon to sHuT TIGHT and OPEN EASILY at all times—an important desideratum when 
used for street mains, in cases of fire. 


We refer to the following named Gas-Light Companies. among the many that have 
used these Valves : 


BOSTON GAS-LIGHT COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. SOUTH BOSTON GAS-LIGHT COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 








CAMBRIDGE GAS-LIGHT COMPANY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. CHARLESTOWN GAS-LIGHT 0O., CHARLESTOWN, MASA. 

NEWTON & WATERTOWN GAS-LIGHT 00., WATERTOWN, My 88. LYNN GAS-LIGHT COMPANY, LYNN, MASS. 

LAWRENCE GAS-LIGHT COMPANY, LAWRENCE, MASS. FITCHBURG GAS-LIGHT COMPANY, FITCHBURG. MASS. 

PEOPLES GAS-LIGHT COMPANY, BROOKLYN, WN. Y. CITIZENS GAS-LIGHT COMPANY, NEWARK. ¥. 7 

CITIZENS GAS-LIGHT COMPANY, BROOKLYN, N. Y. WILLIAMSBURGH GAS-LIGHT CO., WIRLIAMSBURGH. NX. 7 
GAS AND WATER VALVES } INO TO 36 INCHES DIAMETER, STEAM VALVES } INCH TO 12 INCHES DIAMETER. 
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Cast-Iron Pipes and Fittings—B. 8. Benson,52 East Monu- 


Cast Iron Pipes for Water and Gas—Campbell Brick, & Co. 


Smith & Co., 


Boston, Mass. 
Phila. , Pa. 


, Zist and Avenue 


12th and Brown 


597 Broadway 


, Phila., Pa. 
, Cincinnati, O. 
Meyer & Co., 227 
Cheesman, 


iberty sttreet. 
Agt Liberty 


; 31 


Tatnall Lea 325 


Cannel Chips—H. E. Hoy, 34 New street, N. Y. 

Despard Coal Co.—Parmelee & Bros. Agents 32 Pine st. 
New York. 

Gas Coals—Perkins & Job, 27 South st. .N. Y. 


Fenn 


Warren st., N.Y. 
Phil, and 90 

ay, N. Y? 

more, Md. 


Yougheogheny Coal—Perkins & Job, 27 South St. N. Y. 


Offive 111 


Rowland, Greenpoint. 
.J.—Jesse W. Starr & Son. 


Marshall & Co., 


North 7th 


Smith, Carroli, 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


740 Greenwich 


WATER METERS, PUMPS, ETC. 


w Valve Man’g 


WORKS. 


etc., cor Greene 


K st., N- Y. 


Works—Evens & 


Van 


y Manhattan Clay Retort Works, 15th st., near Av. C, N. Y. 
LAMPS, STOVES, PETROLEUM, ETC. 


"hil. Pa, 


Architect and General Gas Engineer—William Farmer, 111 


+.—McNab & Har- 


& Baker, Fort 


Callender & Co.,, 


Mo. 
Co., 


. Louis, 


and Practical Chemist and Geologist—Professor 


ee 
2 Pine 


street, 


Brooklyn, 


d 


Fourth Avenue, 


Co- 


1012 Fil- 


MANHATTAN 
FIRE BRICK & ENAMELLED CLAY 


RETORT WORKS. 


ADAM WEBER, 


(Successor to MAURER & WEBER.) 


PROPRIETOR. 
Office and Works, 15th Street, Avenue C 
Manufactures of 
FIRE BRICK AND TILES, 
Of all shapes and sizes, 
FIRE MORTAR, CLAY AND SAND. 

ts?” Articles of every description made to order at short 

notice, 15 


a 


H, R. SMITH & CO., 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CANT IRON GAS & WATER PIPE 


BRANCH CASTINGS, LAMP POSTS, Etc. 


Pipe from three inch and upwards cast vertically in 12 feet 
lengths.) 


HEAVY AND LIGHT CASTINGS OF ALL KINDS. 
DAILY CAPACITY 125 TONS. 
ct?” Our Works connect direct with eleven railroads center 


ing in this city, giving us unequalled facilities for shipping 
to all points, at the lowest rates of freight. 405-ly 


JAMES MARSHALL & CO. 


Franklin Foundry and 
Pipe Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GAS, weiee AND OIL PIPES, 





Works, ISth, (9th, 
Office, 


20th and Railroad Street, 
No. 23 Nineteenth Street. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
-Pipes from 3-i1cn and upward Cast in 12 ft. lengths, 
82" send for Circular and Price List 


CAMPBELL, BRICK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON PIPES, 
FOR WATER AND GAS, 
Office 112 Leonard Street, N. Y. 
Rosert CAMPBELL. 


Riney A. 
ww, WW. 


N.B. 


Baiox. 
CAMPBELL. 


Bro oklyn Clay Retort 


AND 


FIRE-BRICK WORKS, 
VAN DYKE STREET, BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 

EDWARD D. t 
J.K 


WHITE,S 
BRICK & CO 


urviving Partner of the late finn 
402-ly 
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A.M. Callender & Co., 42 | 


~vsowsse JOURNAL OF GAS-LIGHTING, 


N. Y. | 


‘ 


Y. ¥. | 420— 


ENGLISH 


42 | | Vol. XXIX Commences with the New Year. 


The Annual Subscription 1s $7.00. 
Parties w 
the 


shing to subscribe should remit the amount to 
at their earliest convenience 


cents per 


undersigned, 
postage of two 


humobers, 


number is charged forall back 


CHAKLES NETTLETON, 
117 Broadway, N. Y. 


,@8 an extra | 


ina 2, wt 
OFFICE OF THE 


NATIONAL COAL GAS COMPANY, 


No. 4 Warren Street, New York. 


H. P. ALLEN, President. 
i. B. BRICE, Vice-President. 
A. H. ALLEN, Secretary. 
WM. J. VALENTINE, Treasurer. 
GEORGE W. HARRIS, Engineer. 


This Company is the owner of the GWYNNE-HARRIS, or 
AMERICAN HYDROCARBON process, for making Gas for 
Lighting or Heating purposes, by the perfect decomposition 
of superheated steam, under whatisknownasthe © 


GWYNNE AND HARRIS PATENTS. 
This process has been fully tested nearly 50,000,000 cubic 
feet of Gas having been made under it, and fully demonstrat- 


ing the fact that itis the greatest improvement ever made 
inthe manufacture of Gas, either for Lighting or Heating 
purposes, With halfaton of Anthracite Coal 150,000 cubic 
feet of Gas per day is made from three benches, and the labor 
is sosmall that one man can attend three or four benches. 

The process can be put into either Coal or Oil Gas Works 
(or where both Coal and Oil are used) at small cost, without 
any interruption to the working of other benches, The Citi- 
zens Gas-Light Company of Brooklyn, after using it for more 
than seven months, have found it not only far better, but ac- 
tually cheaper than atmospheric airin making Gas, with the 
use of * petroleum and its pruducts ” 

Further information, and terms of sale of rights will be 
oven. upon application to the C company 





¥ H. N. SMITH, Treas. | 
OFFICE OF {omas, F. DEAN, Sec. 


THE GAS-LIGHT CO. OF AMERICA 


Nos. 63 and 64 Drexel Building, 
a 
P. O. Box, 5131. NEW YORK. 


T. DEAN, Pres’t. 
8S. F. DEWEY, V. Pres. 


—_—_—— 


THE GAS-LIGHT COMPANY OF AMERICA, owners of 
the Patent Processes for making ILLUMINATING GAS from 
PETROLEUM and its products, known as the 


Gale and Rand 


AND 
Wren and Barker Patents, 


are prepared to treat with Gas Companies and Manufactur- 
ers of Gas for the use of said processes. 

An examination of the merits of these inventions as dem- 
onstrated by practical experience in a large number of Gas 
Works employing them, will not fail to convince the intelli- 
igent Gas Manufac turer of the great advantages derived 
from their use. 

Gas of unexceptional quality, of high illuminating power is 
made at many of these works by these processes, at a cost of 
from 40 per cent. to 60 per cent. less than an ordinary quality 
of illuminating gas can be made by any other methods in use. 

Gas Companies generally may easily, and at small outlay for 
making the aecesssry changes in manufacturing apparatus, 
double their net earnings, and supply a much better light to 
their patrons, at greatly reduced prices, 

The Company respectfully refer to Companies using these 
processes in this city, Reading, Penn., Chicago and else- 
where, and especially to the Mutual Gas-Light Company of 
Detroit Mich., whose works more nearly conform in all de- 

tai_s of construction to the original plans of the inventors 

than those of other Companies. 

For Correspondence, etc. , address to office as above, 


CHARLES F. DEAN, Secretary! 


NATIONAL FOUNDRY 


AND PIPE WORKS. 

OFFICE AND WORKS—CARROLL, PIKE, SMALLMAN 
AND WILKINS STREETS, 

PITTSBURGH, PA 


wM. SMITH, 


Manufacturer of all kinds of GAS and WATER PIPE 
BRANCHES, CONNECTIONS, T’s, ELBOWS, and 
all meee USED AT GAS AN AND 
WATER WORKS, 


We offer special inducements to parties wishing to pur- 
chase. My Pipe is Smooth, regular in weights, and cast ver- 
tically. 


N. B.—Pipe from 8 tach and upwards, cast in 12-ft. lengths, 
heat SEND FOR Cc CIRC U LAR AND . PRICE ‘UBT. aa 





CAST IRON GAS ) WATER cs 
Foundry, gente a seyer Streets, 


Several Thousand 2, 3, 4, 6 and S&S Inch 
Cast Iron Gas and Water Pipes on 
hand, for immediate delivery. 





tz FITTINGS FOR GAS AND WATER MAINS. gy 
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111 BROADWAY, 


WILLIAM FARMER may be consulted upon all matters connected with the construction of GAS WORKS, or any other description of buildings. , 


‘CINCINNATI 'GAS ‘WORKS. ERECTED 1871-72-73.—WM. FARMEK, ENG. 


WIiLLiaA M 


ARCHITECT AND GENERAL GAS 




















TRINITY BUILDING, Room 


Bed 








furnish General and Detail Drawings, Specifications and Estimates for Gas Works of any capacity. 


PATENTEE OF THE FOLLOWING 





LACLEDE GAS WORKS EREC 


HA R M E: 


95, 


INVENTIONS 





TED 1872.—WM. FARMER, ENG. 





R, 


ENGINEER, 


New York. 





Will 


Exhausters for Gas and Foul Lime Ventilation, 
Dumping Barrows for Coal, Coke and Lime, 
Hydraulic Mains for Retort Benches, 
Blowers for Forges, Foundries, &c. 
Pumps for Water, &c., &c. 


GEN. CHAS, Roome, President Manhattan Gas-Light Company, N. Y. 

A. W. BENSON, President Brooklyn Gas-Light Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
W. W. SCARBOROUGH, President Cincinnati Gas-Light Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. Cc, 
8. L. Hustrep, President Laclede Gas-Light Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


Professor B, SILLIMAN, New Haven, Conn. 


To Gas Companies. 


CHEESMAN’S 


CONICALLY AND DIAMOND SLOTTED 
SOLID WOOD TRAYS. 


PaTENTED OcToBER 21, 1862 


AND Junz 10, 1873. 








The above Trays are made from half incn to one and a 
quarter inch thick with a strong centre piece, bars bevelled 
on top. Aiso the Diamond Bar Tray cen be used either 
side up smoothest and most durable Traysin use. They 
are now used by more than three hundred Gas Companies 
in the United States and other places. 

JOHN L. CHEESMAN, 
151 and 158 Avenue C, New York. 





GEO. W. DRESSER, 
CIVIL ENGINEER. 


TRINITY BUILDING: 


ROOM 90, 111: BROADWAY 











a 


REFERENCES: 





Prof. HENRY WURTZ, 12 Hudson Terrace, 


SHICKLE, HARRISON & CO,, 
ST. LOUIS, wg 


MANUFACTURERS 


Cast Iron Pipes for Wale W Us 


GAS HOLDERS, Iron Roofs for Retort Houses and 
Depots, Condensers, Washers, Purifiers, Centre Seals, By. 
Passes, Valves, an’ all spec ial Wrought and Cast-Iion work 
required in Gas and Water Works. 

Dealers in Lead and Hemp Packing. 

All our work guaranteed first class and prices low. 

417—6m 


THE LOWE GAS PROCESS, 


S. A. STEVENS & CO, 
SOLE AGENTS. 
ROOM 87, ASTOR HOUSE. 
P. 0. Box 1110, NEW YORK. 


A'ND 


400 430 Watnut Strert, PHUADELPHIA. 


BROWN & OWEN 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


Gas and Water Works Supplies. 


Particular attention given tothe alterations of old works 
Estimates and Drawings furnished, 
Address all communications to 


20th and Filbert Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


420-ly 





GEN, A. HICKENLOOPER, Vice-President Cincinnati Gas-Light Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


FREDERICK CROMWELL, Vice-President Laclede Gas-Light Company. St. Louis Mo 
VANDERVOORT SMITH, Engineer Manhattan Gas-Light Company, N, Y. 
JAMES R, SMEDBERG, Consulting Engineer, San Francisco, Cal, 


Hoboken, N. J. 


Kee the Journal in Relaence 


HUTCHINSON’ S PATENT 


Strap File and Binder 
ceo 


Gas- Lig ht t Journal t 





— aly 
} | 






THD te =] 
{Strap File role 

AND : $ i} 
E BINDEB, ||) | 








||| | Rd | 
LLL reer it 


eget a ai tT 


ADVANTAGES OF THE STRAP FILE. 
1st. It is simple, strong, and easily used. 
2nd. Preserves papers without punching hel: 
3rd. Will always lie flat open. 
4th. Allows any paper on file to be taken cff, with 
out disturbing the others. 


We will furnish to our subscribers this important article 
for preserving in a convenient form, the numbers of the Jour 
nal as it is issued, at the véry low price of $1.25. Sen 
either by Express or Mail, as directed. 

By Mail the postage will be 20 cents, which will be adde 
to the price @ the Binder. Send orders to 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 
42 Pine Street, Room 18 New Xork, 
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THE 
PENN GAS COAL COMPANY 


OFFER THEIR 


COAL, CAREFULLY SCREENED, 





AND PREPARED FOR 
GAS PURPOSES. 


———00- 





Their Property is located in the Youghiogheny Coal Basin, near Irwin’s and Penn Station, 
m the Pennsylvania Railroad, and on the Youghiogheny River. 


OFFICES 
No. 11 Merchants Exchange, Phil’a. 90 Wall Street, New York, 
PLACES OF SHIPMENT. 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Pier No. 2 (Lower Side). 
Greenwich Wharves, Delaware River. 
Pier No. 1 (Lower Side), South Amboy, N. do 


es 


- ——_—— 





CANNELTON COAL CO. 


, OF WEST .VIRGINIA. 
Offer for sale the following Coals, from their Colliery at CANNELTON, Kanawha County, West Vir- 


ginia, delivered at RICHMOND, Va. : 
CANNEL, 








CANNELTON 


acknowledged to be the most valuable ENRICHER produced in this country, a gross ton yielding 10,000 
ubic feet of GAS of 64°54 CANDLE POWER; COKE 32 bushels, of good oaaliies ‘ , 7 


CANNELTON CAKING COAL. 


Per cent. of Ash in Sulphur in iSpeciF. GRaviry. 








VoLATILE oe Ta) ee oe 
Matter. : | ‘ 
CoxKE. Coat. Coxe. CoxE. Oott. | VoLaTILe Coat. Gas. 
| Marrer. 
35.1 64.9 2 6 .82 1.48 .66 1.289 .476 


MAXIMUM YIELD, 5.06 cubic feet of 
—gave 16 14-100 Candle-Power. 
COKE, of very fine ouality—1453 pounds produced from one ton of coal. 
J. TATNALL LEA, Treasurer, P. O. Box 1747 Philadelphia. 
(PERKINS & JOB, 27 South Street,N. Y. ; 
SALES AGENTS - 91 State Street, Boston. 
(H. W. BENEDICT & SON, New Haven. 


TO GAS COMPANIES. 
FOR SALE, IN LOTS TO SUIT. 


- THE NEWBURGH 
Orrel Coal Company, 


Mines at Newburg, Preston County, W. Va. 

Company’s Office, No. 52 8. Gay Street, Baltimore, Md. 

C. OLIVER O'DONNELL, Pres’t. CHAS. MACKALL, Sec’y. 

Cuas. W. Hays, Agent in New York, Room 7, Trinity Build- 
ng, 111 Broadway. 

SINCLAIR & AGNEw, Agents, Alexandria, Va. 

This Company offer their very superior Gas Coal at lowest 

ma: ket prices. 

It yields 10,996 cubic feet of gas to the ton of 2,240 Ibs. of 
good illuminating power, and of remarkable purity; one 
bushel of lime purifying 6,792 cubic feet, with a large amount 
| of coke of quality. 

It has been for many years very extensively used by various 
; Gas Companies in the United States, and we peg 80 refer to 
| the Manhattan, Metropolitan, and New York Gas Light Com- 
| panies of New York; the Brooklyn and Citizen’s Gas Light 
| Companies of monE N, Y {; the Baltimore Gas Light Com- 
| pany of Baltimore, Md., and the Providence Gas Light Com- 
} pany, Providence, R. 1. 

Best dry coals shi from Locust Point, wharves, and 
, prompt attention given to orders for chartering of vessels. 
| @%-ly pn 


—- | 
WoO HOLDERS—one with Iron Columns and Gir 
ders. | 
HYDRAULIC (4 inch) STAND PIPES, MOUTH PIECES | 
and Covers for two benches of Threes. 
Three IRON RETORTS—Condensers, Washer and W tsher 
Tank. 

Three Round (4 feet) PURIFIERS‘and Covers, with Center 
Seal and connections Station Meter and several Dry Meters 
Apply at tie office of this Journal. 412 
WREN’S GAS WORKS. 
W. C. WREN, 


Corner of Jay and Water Streets, 


BROOKLYN. N. Y. 
I AVING GRANTED THE USE OF ONE OF 
my Patents to the§ Gas-Light Company of America, 
and settled my claim against them. I inform the profession 
that { continue to erect the Works known as 


Wren’s Cas Works, 


and sell licenses to use my Patents for making Gas from 
Petroleum. 

Gentlemen of the profession :—As your consumers demand 
a better light, and as that demand has been in many cases 
sought in vain to be met by using different abortive imita- 
tions of my various processes, would it nut be well to make 
success sure by trying the plan of the inventor. 

You can enrich your Coal Gas to any desired standard, by 





THE DESPARD COAL COMPANY 


OFFER THEIR SUPERIOR 
DESPARD COAL 


To Gas Light Companies throughout the country. 

Agents, PARMELEE BROTHERS, No. 82 Pine-street, N. Y. 
BANGS & HORTON, No. 31 Duane street, Boston. 
a in penny | ve West Virginia. 

yharves ust Point, + 
Company's Office, 15 German st:,} Baltimore. 
Among the consumers of Despard Coal, we name: Man- 
hattan Gas Light Company, New York; Metropolitan Gas 
Light Compsny, New York ; Jersey City Gas Light Company, 





.J.; Washington Gas Light Company ; Portland Gas Light 
using my process, in the simplest mauner, and much cheaper Coimpany, sine a e - $ 
than by any other method, Address asfabure. 397 *," Reference tp them is requested), 204-. 


GENERAL COAL AGENCY 


OF THE 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad Coy 


For the Sale and Distribution of the Superior 
Cannel, 
a 
Splint, 
Cas and 
Steam 


FROM THE 


Kanawha &New River Coal Regions) 


ON THE LINE OF THE 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILROAD, 


IN WEST VIRGINIA. 













WMS. C. WICKHAM, 
Vice-Pres. and Receiver, 
C. & O. R. R., 


Richmond, Va. 
426-6t 


A. S. HATCH, 
General Manager, 
c. &O. R. R. Coal Agency, 
5 Nassau St., N. Y. 


"NEW YORK AND GLEVELAND 
GAS COAL COM’Y 


Of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


YOUGHIOGHENY GAS COAL. 


This Company is prepared to furnish any amount of their 
justly celebrated, and acknowledged superior GAS COAL, to 
any point reached by railroad or navigation. on most favor 
able terms. 





General Office—384 Penn Avenue, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Branch Office—C. & P. RR. Coal Pier, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


WILLIAM A. McINTOSH, President. 
A. CARNEGIE, Vice-President. 

W. P. DE ARMIT, Treasurer. 
THOMAS AXWORTHY. Agent 


851-ly at Cleveland, Ohio. 





PEYTONA 


CANNEL COAL 


From West Virginia. 





Yields over 13,000 teet of Gas perton. At ten 
thousand feet (standard yield) the illuminating power 
is over 43 candles. Purifies 4,510 feet to the bushel} 


of lime. 
8 E, LOW, Secretary, 


Office, 58 Broadway. 


B. E. CHOLLAR, 
GAS ENGINEER, 


914 OLIVE STREET, &T. LOUIS, MO 
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IMPROVED GAS EXHAUSTER:' 


WITH ENGINE ATTACHED ON SAME BED PLATE. 
P. H. & F. M. ROOTS, Pattentees and Manuf'rs, CONNERSVILLE, IND. 


"sf S. S. TOWNSEND, General Agent, 31 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 












ADVANTAGES CLAIMED FOR THIS EXHAUSTER. 


1, It is simpler than any other Exhauster. The internal operating parts consist of only two pieces, cast entire. and can not get out of o Mex 
2. Every part requiring care or attention, is external and easily accessible. All changes, adjustments, and repairs are made from the outsids 
3. The revolvers, though practically gas-tight, do not run in actual contact, hence there is no friction, and a great saving of power effected 
4. They are built in the most complete and substantial manner, and of any required size, with steel shafts and improved journal bearings 
5. We furnish Exhausters and Engines combined on same Bed Plate, as shown above, or the Exhauster only, as may be required. 
6. We also furnish Bye Passes and Gas Valves on improved plans, also Exhauster Governors and Elbows, Pipes, Drawings, etc. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue, giving details of capacity, speed, power required, price, and references to parties using them. 


P. H. & F. M. ROOTS. 





THE WAVERLY COAL AND COKE CO. 


Offer for Sale the 


YOUGHIOGHENY COAL 


DOUBLE SCREENED, 


from their Colliery at Smith’s Mills, on the Youghiogheny River, thirty-seven and a half miles aontherly 
of Pittsburgh. This Coal has the preference in Pittsburgh over all other YOUGHIOGHENY (MAL for 
GAS PURPOSES. 


The facilities of the WAVERLY COMPANY are unsurpassed by those of any other Company on the 
Youghiogheny. 





Full particulars can be had by addressing 





PERKINS & JOB, Agents, 
27 South Street, New York. 
91 State Street, Boston. 
aan ae donentimeeieaien EP es x a 
CHAS. H. MEYER & CO., FOR SALE, 


227 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 


| 
'200 Tons 


IMPORTERS OF 


LAVA TIPS AND SCOTCH TIPS. 


ALL ORDERS DELIVERED FREE TO NEW YORK. | Address 
59-*9 
. 


CANNEL CHIPS. 


H, E. HOY, 
34 New Street, N. Y. 











J. H. GAUTIER & CO.., 


CORNER | OF 
GREENE AND ESSEX STREETS, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Clay Gas Retorts, 
Gas House Tiles, 


Fire Bricks, Etc. Etc. 


Ground Clay, Fire Brick an@. 


Fire Sand in Barrels, 
ALWAYS ON HAND. 


J. H. GAUTIER. 
C. E. GREGORY. 
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M‘NEALS 


&® ARCH E R 


BURLINGTON. N. J, 


Flange-Pipes 





jesquexy 





CAST IRC ON “PIPES 


FOR. WAT ER AND GAS. 


— 








NEW YORK 


FIRE BRICK AND CLAY 


Retort Works. 


b@ Established in 1845. eg 
(Branch works at Kreischervilie, Staten Island.) 
B. KREISCHER & SON, 
OFFICE, 
58 Goerck Street, cor. Delancy, N. ¥ 
GAS RETORTS, TILES & FIRE BRICK 
Of all shapes and sizes, 
FIRE MORTAR, CLAY AND SAND. 


Articles of every description made toorder at th 
shortest notice, 
B. KREISCHER & SON. 


= EVENS Sc HOWARD. 


Clav Cas Retorts 
Retort Settings, 





x | 
4 


‘op ‘Aeio 
o414 punoiy 
ould ‘odig uleig 


OFFICE, 916 MARKET STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
GOODS CAREFULLY PACKED IN CARS AT WORKS FOR ALL POINTS. 
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R. D. woop & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON PIPE 
FOR GAS AND ; WATER 
Lamp Posts. Valves, Etc. 


Mathew’s Pat. Anti-Freezing Hydrants, 
400 Chestnut Street. 





Portland Cement, 
Roman Cement, 


Keene’s White Cement, 
English Fire Brick, No. 1, $35 per M. 
6 Silica Fire Brick, $60 - 
IMPORTERS. 


Ss. L. MERCHANT & CO., 
76 South Street, New York, 


Corner Maiden Lane. 344-ly 


com Remit 10 cents postage for “ Practical Treatise on 
Cement.” 





KIDD’S 
Gas Consumers’ Cuide 


Enables every Gas Consumer to ascertain .at a glance, with- 
out any previous knowledge of the Gas Meter, the quantity 
and money value of the Gas consumed. Also the best method 
of obtaining from Gas the largest amount of its light. 

It will be to the ‘advantage of Gas Companies to supply 
their Consumers with one of these Guides, as a means of pre- 
venting complaints aris‘ng from their want of knowiedge in 
regara to the registration of he meters. For sale by 

« CALLENDEK & Uw., 
42 Pine Street, New Yorx, Room 18, 





JOHN P. KENNEDY, 


SUCCESSOR TO 


Hoy. Kennedy &Co., 


GAS ENGINEER AND CONTRACTOR 


jof Gas Works. 
PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES, 
Office 111 Liberty Street. P. O. Box 2,3 
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AGENT FOR THE 
ATLANTIC DOCK 


lron & Machine Works, 
FERRIS, WOLCOTT AND DYKEMAN STREETS, 
South Brooklyn. 


MANUFACTURERS Of every kind of Gas Machinery, Retorts 
Bench Castings, Wrought Iron Work, Multitubular and A 
Condensers, Washers, Scrubbers, Purifiers, Exhausters with 
every equipment complete for large or small Works, 


GAS-HOLDERS, 


TELESCOPIC OR SINGLE ; 


Iron Roof Frames with Cornice Gutters, covered with Cor. 
rugated Iron or Slate; Iron Doors and Iron Pivot Blind 
Windows; Coke Barrows, Fire ‘Tools, Retort Lids, Cotter 
Bars and Screws, Stop Valves, T’ar Valves for Rezulaang 
Dip in Hydraulic Mains, Pressure Governors for Street 
Mains, and Compensators for £3: 1austers tnat are unrivalle¢ 
for unvarying accuracy Steam Engines, Boilers, Etc, Etc. 
Post Office Box 2,346. Office 111 Liberty street: “4 


GAS PURIFICATION. 


St. John and Cartwright’s 
NEW IRON COMPOSITION 


Has purified, per bushel, on a single test, 10,000 feet of West 
moreland Gas. With revivification lasts indefinitely, Sur- 
passes in POWER and ECONOMY all known materials. Saves 
largely in FIRST COST, SPACE, LABOR, SUPERINTEND. 
ENCE, and all current expenses. Will, purity easily Sulphu. 
rous gas, wholly unmanageable by lime. akes Out ail the am. 
monia, Now operating in the following Gas Works: Harem ; 
New York (2ist street); Port Morris; Hunter’s Point; East 
New York Worcester, Lynn and Cambridge, Mass, ; : Lewis- 
ton, Maine; St, Albans, Vt.; Pawtucket, R. 1.3 Meriden, Ct., 
and being introduced in many other places. 
Cost 70 cents per bushel. One bushel for each square foot 
of Purifier sufficient. Rights to use for life of Patents, for 
daily makes of gas in thousands; under 25,000 $200; under 
50,000, $400 ; under 100,000, $500 $250 additional for each addi. 
fional 50,000 per day. 
For further information and instructions, apply to 
ST. JOHN & CARTWRIGHT, 

2ist Street and Avenue A, New York Gas W orks. 
t=” Immediate arrangements are urged, as the demand for 
the prepared composition is increasing so rapidly that delays 
in supply may occur. 








GEO, STACEY. wu. STACEY 


HENRY RANSHAW 





GEO. STACEY & CO., 
MANUFACTORERS OF SINGLE AND TELESCOPIO 


GAS-HOLDERS, 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


Cast and Wrought Iron Work 
Used in the Erection of Gas and Coal Oil Works. 


Foundry on MILL STREET ; Nos. 3%, 35, 37 and 39. 

Office and Wrought Iron Workson RAMSAY STREET Cin 

cinnati, Ohio. 

REFERENCE, 

Cincinnati Gas-Light Co. Baton Rouge, La., Gas Co, 

Indianopolis Gas Co. Saginaw, Mich.. Gas Co, 

Dayton, O., Gaslight Co. Oshkosh, Wis., Gas Co. 

Covi n, Ky., Gas Co. Peoria, Ti, Gas Co. 

Springfie!d, O. ‘Gas Co, uincy, lil, Gas Co. 

Terre Haute, ind., Gas Co, hampaign, Tlls., Gas Co, 
adison, Ind., Gas Co. Carlinville, Ill., Gas Co. 

ansas City, Mo., Gas Co, Bowling Green, Ky., Gas Cc§ 

Topeka, Kansas, Gas Co. Hamilton, Ohio, Gas 

Burlington, Iowa, Gas Co, Vicksburg, Miss., Gas Co. 

Nash me Tenn, Gas Co. Denver City, Cal., Gas Co, 








R. T, Coverdale, Eng’r Cincinnati, and others, 





for the Erection, Alteration and Extension 
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SMITH & SAYRE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


—| The Mackenzie Patent Gas Exhauster 


Aud Patent Compensator, 


Des 


sion 
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Cast reich Vardi Sian Vales Fire Haran Gas Holders: & 


Office Ne. 6 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 








G G. PORTER, President. 
OFFICE. % LIBERTY STREET, New York. 





T. F. ROWLAND, 


Continental Works, 
GREENPOINT. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


“ENGINEER AND MANUFACTURER OF 





GAS HOLDERS 
OF ANY MAGNITUDE, 


Condensers, Scrubbers, Purifiers, Retorfs, Hydraulic Mains, 
and all other articles connected with the Manufacture and 
Distribution of Gas, furnished with despatch. Plans 
and Specifications prepared, and Proposals given 
for the necessary Plans for Lighting Cities, 
Towns, Mansions, and Manufactories, 


JESSE W STARR & SON, 


Camden Iron Works 


Camden, New Jersey, 
Office in Philadelphia No, 435 Chestnut St,, 
where a member of the Firm can be seen 
between 12 m. and 2 p. m. daily. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF CASTINGS AND APPARATUS FOR GAS 
WORKS, 


Wrought Iron Roof Frames, 


For Retort and other houses. Retorts and all castings re- 
quired for setting them in the latest and most improved 
model. WASHERS, CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS and EXHAUSTERS 
for relieving the Retorts from pressure. PURIFIERS, varying 
from 2,000 to 2,000,000 cubic feet daily purifying capacity, 


Wrought Iron Lime Sieves 


for Purifiers. Station Meters of all sizes. 


GAS HOLDERS, 


TELESCOPIC AND SINGLE 


With cast fron guide and suspension frames. GAS GOV- 
ERNORS or REGULATORS, STREET MAINS, from 14 to 
48 INCHES DIAMETER, for WATER or GAS. Street Main’ con- 
nections, such as BRANCHES, BENDS, Drips, SLEEVES, etc, 


STOP VALVES, from 3 to 30 inches, for both Water and 
Gas 


Wrought Iron Work. 


All the Smith and Sheet Iron work required in and about 
Gas Works. 226-tf 


JESSE W. STARR. JESSE W. STARR, JR. 

TYRCONNELL GAS COAL., 

MINED IN TAYLOR COUNTY, WEST VA. 

Company’s Office, 52 S. Gay St., Baltimore. 
CHARLES MACKALL, Secretary. 


CHARLES W. «AYS, Agent, Room 7, 111 B’way, N. ¥. 
SHIPPING PornT—Baltimore, Md, 








This coal yields 10,000 cubic feet of Gas, with an i{lluminat- 
ing<power of over 16 candles. Forty bushels of very superior 
Coke, with little Ash and scarcely § any clinker. Wi-ly 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


CHANDELIERS 
And Every Description of 
GAS FIXTURES, 
Also Manufacturers of 


Pine Gilt Bronze and Marble Clocks, warranted best Time- 
keepers, Mantle Ornaments, &c. 


Salesroom, 597 BROADWAY 








Rear Entrance 140 Mercer Street,) 
NEW YORK. 
faurniahed for Gas Fixtures for Ghusok 
public Bale Lodges, ac. = 
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ARRIS, GRIFFIN & CO.., 


12th and Brown Streets, Philadelphia, 
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1876. 


Penna. 


and 49 DEY STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Manufacturers of WET AND DRY GAS METERS, STATION METERS, SHOW AND TEST METERS, METER 
PROVERS, PRESSURE REGISTERS AND INDICATORS, BAR AND JET PHOTOMETERS, WET AND DRY CEN- 
TER VALVES, and all Apparatus pertaining to Gas Works in their line. 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of the ORIGINAL and ONLY CORRECT GAS EXHAUST GOVERNOR, 


We hereby caution all parties against making, vending, or using any Gas Exnaust Governor that will be an encroachment of our patent. 


The support and confidence of Gas Companies, so long enjoyed by us, encourage us to pursue the same undeviating course that has contribu- 
ted to establish the character of our house, and with our extended experience and increased facilities, develop the latest improvement that Science 
can apply, in the construction of Gas Meters, etc., and thereby merit a continuance of the favors hitherto so liberally extended to us, always guar- 


anteeing satisfaction. 


’ ANDREW HARRIS. 


NOW READY AND FOR SALE, 
FODELL’S 


System of Bookkeeping 
FOR GAS COMPANIES. 


Price $5, which snould be sent either in Check, P. O. Order, 
or Registered Letter. 

Biank Books, with printed headings and forms on this sys- 
tem, will be supplied to Gas Companies, by applying to W. P, 


FODELL, Philadelphia, or 
A. M. CALLENDER & &°., 
Office GAS-LIGHT JOURNAL, 42 Pine St., N.Y. 





Plumbers Materials. 


WROUGHT IRON PIPE 





Gas and Steam Fitters’ 
TOOLS. 


56 JOHN STREET, N. Y. 
g2F- Illustrated Catalogue and Price sent on application, 
378-8m 


~ HERRING & FLOYD, ~ 
Oregon Iron Foundry 


88, 740, 742 and 744 Greenwich St,, N. Y 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF CASTINGS 
AND 
APPARATUS FOR GAS-WORKS. 





BENCH CASTINGS 
from benches of one to six Retorts each. 
WASHERS: MULTITUBLAR AND 
ATR CONDENSERS : CONDEN- 
SERS; SCRUBBERS, 
(wet and dry), and 
EXHAUSTERS 
for relieving Retorts from pressure. 
BENDS and BRANCHES 
of all sizes and description. 


FLOYD'S PATENT 
MALLEABLE RETORT .LID. 


LUDLOW 
Valve Manf’g Co., 
OFFICE AND WORKS 


938 to 954 River Street and 67 to 83 Vail Ave 
TROY, NEW YORK. 


BRASS AND IRON SLIDE VALVES. | 


(Double and Single Gate 3 inch to 36 inch—outside and 
inside screws, Indicator etc.) for Gas, Water and Steam— 


HYDRAULIC MAIN DIP REGULATORS. 
ALSO 


FIRE HYDRANTS. 


REFERENCES FURNISHED. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 





ae 





1842. DEILY & FOWLER 1876. 
LAUREL IRON WORKS. 


ADDRESS, 39 LAUREL STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


{MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAS HOLDERS, 


SINGLE AND TELESCOPIC—WI1TH CASI 
OR WROUGHT IRON GUIDE FRAMES. 


We are prepared to furnish Holders, Wrought Iron Roof 
Frames, Bench Castings, Gondensers, Scrubbers, Purifiers, 
Drips, Bends, Tees, and all other Iron Work connected with 
Gas Works. Previous to 1868 our Mr. D. built nine Gas Works 
and fifty-four Holders. Since that date we have built three 
Gas Works and forty-six Holders. We superintend in person 
the erection of all our work, and would refer to the Gas Com- 


JOHN J. GRIFFIN. 


THE LANE & BODLEY 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


HYDRAULIC ELEVATORS 


We solicit’ specifications from Gas Companies for Hydrau- 
lic Elevators, of the Direct 9r Compound form, to be opera- 
ted by Water from Street Main, or from Tanks supplied by 
pumps for this purpose, Address for circulars 

THE LANE & BODLEY CO., 
‘John and Water Streets, Cincinnati. 

We refer to William Farmer, Esq., Gas Engineer, No, 112 
Broadway, N. Y 

Cincinnati Gas-Light and Coke Co., three machines, Cin- 
cinnati; Laclede Gas Co., two machines, St. Louis; Evans- 
ville Gas Co., one machine, Evansville, Ind. ; Newark Gas 
Co., one machine, Newark, N.J.; Pittsburg Gas Co., two 
machines, Pittsburg; Washington Gas Co., two machines, 
Washington, D. C. 4l4-ly 


~NEW YORK SHOVEL WORKS. 
SHOVELS, SCOOPS & SPADES. 


SHOVELS AND SCOOPS A SPECIALTY 
For Gas-Light Companies. 


CoO., 











DEAN’S PATENT 


COKE SCREENING SCOOPS. 


Frames are 12 by 18 inch, seven bars, best Malleable Iron. 
They can beSmade§to screen any size desired. 
Price, A No. 1, per dozen, $40. 

A. SEE & SON, 
1358 Broadway, N. We 


REMOVAL... 
BUTLER’S PATENT 
Coke and Coal 


SCREENING SHOVELS 


MADE FROM BEST MAL- 
LEABLE IRON AND STEEL. 


404-ly 








panies at the following places, where we have built Holders, 
since 1868: 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Williamsport, Pa. 
Bristol, Pa. 
Catasaqua, Pa. 
Kittanning, Pa. 
Hazelton, Pa. 
Freeport, Pa. 


Barnesville, O. 
Franklin, Ind 
} Jacksonville, Ill. (2) 
Joliet, Til. 
Lawrence, Kansas 
Jefferson City, N.O, La, 
| Algiers, N. O., La. 





SABBATON’S PATENT 
FURNACE DOOR ANP FRAME. 
SELLER’S CEMENT 


for stepping leaks in Retorts. 
GAS GOVERNORS, 
and everything ccnnected with well regulated Gas Works, 
low price, and in complete order. 
N.B.—STOP VALVES from three to thirty inches— 
at very low prices. 


SILAS C. HERRING. JAMES R.SFLOYD. 


Huntingdon, Pa. Kalamazoo, Mich, 
Pittston, Pa. Buffalo, N. Y. 
| Bethtehem §$), P:. | Ogdensburg, N. Y 
| Saaron, Pa. Waverly, N. Y. 
Canten, Pa | Little Falls, N. Y.} 
| Annapolis, Ma. | Penn Yann, N. Y, 
Parkersburg, Wes | Watkins, N. Y. 
| Lynchburg, Va. | Gloucester, N. J. 
| Youngstown, O > | Salem, N. J. 
Steubenville, O. | Mount Holly, N. J. 
Zanesville, O. Plainfield, N. J. 
Mansfield, O, ; Englewood, N. J. 


Marion, O. | Dover, Del. 
Belleaire, O, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Athens, 0. Meriden Conn- 


FURNISHED WITH LONG OR D 
HANDLES 
Perfect in their operation, is very 
strong, and from their great durability 
vastly more economical than any sub- 
stitute. Refer to all the principal gas 
| Companies in the country, who ac- 
| knowledge them as the “ne plus ultra 
of Coke Screening Shovels, 
Orders addresed only to 
HERRING & FLOYD, 
Sole Agents, 
740 Greenwich St., Ne Ve 
G2” I still retain the original SapBa: 
TON LETTERS PATENT, and have granted 


no rights or privileges to any other 
parties. 
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sAMUEL DOWN, President. WM. H. HOPPER, Vice-Pres’t. WM. N. MILSTED, Sec. and Treas. T. C. HOPPER, Gen’l Sup’ 


AMERICAN. METER COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Wet and Dry Gas Meters (with Slide or Rotary Valves), Station Meters, Dry Centre Valves, Pressure Registers, Pressure and Vacuum 
Registers, Meter Provers, King’s Pressure and Vacuum Gauges, Exhauster Governors, Experimental Meters, Watchman’s Clocks, Etc., Ete. 
8G Sole Agents for W. Suaa’s PHOTOMETRICAL and ANALYTICAL GAS APPARATUS. 
A full assortment of the above kept at the Manufactories and Agencies, where orders may be addressed, 


Agencies. American Meter Compauy, 
37 Water Street, Cincinnati | 512 West Twenty-sceond Street, New York. 
~d hte 9 rs a ‘ash, Giitene Arch and Twentv-second Street, Philadelphia. 


511 Olive Street, St. Louis. 


= .. oo x is = = = x ~ aa x — 
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HARRIS, HELME & McILHENNY,. 


Successors to Harris & Brother. 


ESTABUIISEZED 1848. 


PRAGCTIOAL GAS METER VMANVUPACGTURRBERS, 
Continue as heretofore at the OLD ESTABLISHMENT, Nos. 1115 and 1117 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 


To manufacture Wet and Dry Gas Meters, Station Meters, Experimental Meters, Meter Provers, Centre Seals, Governors, 
Pressure Registers, Indicators, Photometers, and all kinds of Gas Apparatus ; Also furnish all other Articles 
appertaining to the use of Gas Works. 








From our long Practical Experience ef the Business (covering a period of 28 years) and from our personal supervision of alt 
Work, we can guarantee all orders to be executed promptly, and in every respect satisfactorily. 


WASHINGTON HARRIS. WILLIAM HELME. 


JOHN MoILHENNY. 





ares = 


WILLIAM W. GOODWIN & CO. 


No. 1012, 1014 and 1016 Filbert Street, 


Philadelphia, Penn’a. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Dry and Wet GAS METERS, Station Meters (Square, Cylindrical or in Staves), Glazed Meters, King’s and Sugg’s Experimental Meters, 
Lamp Post Meters, Etc., Etc., Meter Provers (sizes 2, 5 and 10 feet), Pressure Guages of all kinds, Pressure Registers, Pressure and Vacuum Re- 
gisters, Pressure Indicators (sizes 4 inch, 6 inch and 9 inch), King’s}Pressure and Vacuum Gauges, Dry and Wet Centre Seals, Dry and Wet Gov- 
ernors, Exhauster Governors, Photometers of all descriptions. Letheby’s Sulphur and Ammonia Test Apparatus complete—also 

Testing and Chemical Apparatus of all kinds, and of the most perfect description, for all purposes relating to Gas, 


Coodwin’s Improved Lowe’s Jet Photometer. 


W. W. Goodwin is the author of the History and Principles involved in the use of Lowe’s Jet Photometer. Also Patentee and we are the 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS of the ORIGINALand ONLY DIAL whereby the CANDLE POWER and PREssvURE can be instantly read, and all others are infringements. 

Special attention to repairs of Meters, and ali apparatus connected with the business, 

All work guaranteed first class in every particular, and orders filled promptly. 


WILLIAM WALLACE GOODWIN. [335 ly] HOWARD KIRK, Special Partner. 











_ $$$ $$$ rn 


| ~ MURRAY & BAKER, 











CENTENNIAL DRAWINGS. |2 72Ctical Builders, B. 8, BENSON. , 


And Contractors for the Erection of 
Gas Works, | 
Prospective or Geometrical Drawings | MANUFACTURERS OF ALL THE LATEST AND Most | . 
of Buildings and Apparatus, suitable for Exhibition ik IMPROVED APPARATUS AND TOOLS FOR i 
poses, Finest werk. Address ae THE MANUFACTURE & DISTRIBU- 
' TION OF COAL GAS. i Cast 
| 


MANUFACTURER OF 







es 





Iron Pipes and Fittings, 


AND 


126 East 52nd Street, N.Y. | 
G2” WoRKS AT THE RAILWAY DEPOTS, 





FORT WAYNE, INDIANA. 


GARDNER BROTHERS, | ea | Gas and Water Mains. 


We manufacture Bench Castings, Washers, ‘The Im- 





All sizes from 3 to 30 inch cast verticallyin 12 feet lengths, 
MANUFACTURERS OF | mersed Multitubular,” and Atmospherie Condensers, Wet and 
Dry-Lime Purifiers, Dry Center Seals, Telescopic and Single Office & kactory 52 East Monuitiept Nt, 
Clay Cas Reto rts, | Gas Holders, Wrought Iron Trussed Roof for Iron or Slates | BALTIMORE, MD. 


| Wood and Iron Trays for Purifiers, Coke and Coal Carts, | 


s 
Reto rt Setti ngs, Wrought lron Screening Shovels and Castings, and Wrought 
a . | Work of every description for Gas-Works. 
Fire Bri cks, Etc a As Mr, Murray 1s a Practical Draughtsman, we will furnish | 


—_—<s 


C. CEFRORER. 


Manufacturer of 


. | plans and specifications to parties or associations, or will wait | 
Works, Lockport, Westmoreland Co., Pa.) ce scent saat 8 yon sateies ne a 1 nai st i : > 
| pe y , mplating the construc i dm - r rn 
Office, 964 Fourth Avenue, | new works, or the alteration or extension of old ones G Aa = BB w 4 I = IN KK R — Ss 
A | The most satisfactory references can be given, if required | - Es ied c P 
PITTSBURGH, ‘PA. | of the experience and commercial fairness which character | GAS HEATING AND COOKING APPARATUS, 
J R. SCOTT, | izes our dealings. | 


We would respectfully invite Western men to call and see | FITTERS’ PROVING APPARATUS. ETC. 


Gon'l Agent for Nevy England, our patterns and works here. MURRAY & BAKER, 
Wasntogton St., Boston. [ 


Yort Wayne, Indiana! No. 248 North Zighth Street, jPhiladelphis, 
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GHORGEH C. HICKS &  Co., 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





OFFICE, No. 4 SOUTH HOLLIDAY STREET, 
MANUFACTORY, LOCUST POINT. 
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STANDARD CLAY RETORTS, 
Blocks and Tiles of all Shapes and Sizes, 
FIRE BRICKS OF ALL QUALITIES AND PATTERNS, 
FIRE CEMENT, FIRE MORTAR, FIRE CLAY and KAOLIN, 


Drain and Sewer Pipe from 2 to 30 in. Diameter, 


2 & 


AN D 


MANUFACTURERS OF CLAY IN GENERAL. 





Safe Delivery Guaranteed in any part of the Country. 
Manufacturing Facilities Unequatled. 


‘‘ INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dec. 18, 1876. 
“GEO, C. HICKS, Esgq., 
‘* Dear Sir, 

‘‘ Among the letters which you placed in my hands for examination regarding 
the general standing of your fire clay, gas retorts, and gas furnace, bricks, &c., there were a number from the leading 
gas manufacturers of the U. S., speaking in the highest possible terms of their durability, freedom from the accumula- 
tion of condensed carbon, and general excellence. I regret that these letters are mislaid, or still remain in the Judges’ 
room at the Centennial. Isuppose you are aware that your retorts were awarded a First Premium at the Centennial. 
‘* Yours truly, E. T. COX,” of the Centennial Jury of Awards. 











